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Fig. 1—Michelangelo’s Design for St. Peter’s and its Enclosure. 
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After a Painting in the Vatican Library. 


ST. PETER’S, ROME. 
THE FIFTH ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURE, SESSION 1901.* 
By Professor Arrcutson, R.A., Past President, Royal Gold Medallist. 


ICHELANGELO BUONARROTI SIMONI was born 6th March 1475, at Caprese, 

where his father was Podesta, and died at Rome 18th February 1564. This mighty 
4 genius has been reckoned as one of those in the roll of the world’s greatest men, 
for, as M. Guillaume, the eminent French sculptor, said, ‘‘ he was painter, sculptor, architect, 
and at the same time poet, and appeared as an epitome of the arts of his epoch, and as the 
father of a new art.’’ His achievements not only made a great sensation in his lifetime, but, I 
believe, he has been more written about than any of the other great Italian artists, while every 
weakness of his character has not only been subjected to the minutest criticism by his friends, 
but to the utmost malignity of his enemies. 

I shall only touch on those points in his career that appear to mark the epochs in his 
progress. He was taught to read and write, and I suppose this included arithmetic ; 
but he showed so strong a taste for drawing that, in spite of the severe beatings he got 
from his father and his uncles, he was not to be turned fromit. On the 1st April 1488 he was 
apprenticed for three years to the Ghirlandajo brothers (Domenico and Davide Tommaso 
di Corrado), and was to be paid for these three years twenty-four florins. Shortly after 

* The Third and Fourth Lectures appeared in the last volume of the JounnaL: No. 11, 6th April, and No. 18, 
31st August 1901, respectively. 
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Michelangelo was apprenticed he corrected a drawing of his master, and he was with the 
(thirlandajos when Domenico painted in fresco the Chapel of Santa Maria Novella, and sketched 
the scaffolding. Michelangelo was taken by Granacci, a pupil of Ghirlandajo’s, to the garden 
of the Medici at San Marco, which was adorned with antique statues. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
wanted to start a school of sculpture, so he asked Ghirlandajo to pick out two of his best pupils, 
and Domenico selected Michelangelo and Granacci. Lorenzo saw the head of an antique faun 
that Michelangelo had copied, and made suggestions for its improvement, which was done by 
knocking out a tooth, and then told Michelangelo to send his father to see him. Lorenzo pro- 
vided for Michelangelo's father, gave the son a salary, and took him into his house, where he 
sat at the same table and heard the opinions of the learned men and poets of the day. In 1491 
Savonarola’s preaching attracted Michelangelo and made a deep impression on him. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici died 14th April 1492. At his 
death Michelangelo returned to his father’s 
house, and there sculptured a statue of 
Hercules which is now lost. Piero de’ Medici 
was now the head of the house. In 1494 
Piero sent for Michelangelo after a heavy 
fall of snow to make a gigantic snow statue. 
About this time Michelangelo studied ana- 
tomy and dissected with so much ardour 
that he made himself ill. One must not 
give Michelangelo the sole credit for anato- 
nical studies, for Albert Diirer had published 
a book on anatomy, and I think Leonardo 
da Vinci had studied it deeply, but Michel- 
angelo, by a thorough investigation of the 
subject, had obtained such a mastery of 
anatomy that he took the first place among 
artists of the nude. 

In 1501 the Board of Works of the 
Cathedral had a piece of marble nine cubits 
high which had been brought from Carrara 
some hundred years before, but out of which 

ne Sen bamnne ex Fun VaTICHE GRAS, the sculptor, Agostino di Duccio, failed to 
make a statue; but Michelangelo offered to 
vet a statue from it, and got the commission ; he executed the statue in eighteen months, and 
called it David. On the 14th May 1504 this giant (about 13 feet 6 inches high) was moved 
from its workshop to the top of the steps of the Pal. Vecchio at Florence ; it is now in the 
hall of the Accademia delle Belle Arti. Probably from the discussions on Plato’s philosophy 
at the table of Lorenzo de’ Medici Michelangelo imbibed the notion that the proper statue 
existed in the marble, and had merely to be cut down to. 

In 1503 Piero Soderini made up his mind to adorn the hall of the great Council Chamber 
of the Pal. Vecchio with vast mural frescoes. Leonardo da Vinci was to do one, and he chose for 
the subject the battle of Anghiari in 1440, when the Visconti’s troops were routed by the Floren- 
tine mercenaries ; the Sala del Papa at Santa Maria Novella was assigned to him as a workshop. 
Michelangelo chose for his subject an episode in the battle of Pisa when 400 Florentines 
were surprised while bathing by Sir John Hawkwood, and had the Hospital of the Dyers at 
St. Onofrio assigned to him for his workshop: this cartoon is considered to be the central 
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point in Michelangelo's life as an artist. About this time he is said to have devoted much time 
to literary studies and composed some of his sonnets ; the cartoon of the battle of Pisa was said 
to have been finished, and was much studied by the artists of those days, but was ultimately 
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torn up and earried off piecemeal. Leonardo da Vinci made such a mess of his fresco by 
trying to execute it in the encaustic painting of the ancients that no trace of it remains. 
Julius II. was elected Pope in 1503. In 1505 Julius II. set his heart on having a gigantic 
tomb designed by Michelangelo, and this was the curse of Michelangelo’s life, for he was paid 
two thousand ducats on account, and sent to Carrara to choose blocks of marble for the tomb 
ind to rough out some of the blocks that were meant for statues. To do this involved 
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making roads and all sorts of mechanical devices for getting the blocks of marble down to the 
port and shipping them, and it appears that he was expected to do this work for nothing. 
The idea of putting the tomb in St. Peter’s was finally given up, and what was finished of it 
was eventually put up in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, where the Moses is 
now placed. J. A. Symonds gives a sketch of the original design of the tomb, put together 
from the scattered sketches by the late Dr. Middleton. 

On the 18th April 1506 Julius II. laid the first stone of Bramante’s St. Peter’s. In 1506 
Giuliano da San Gallo and Michelangelo found the Laocoon in the ruins of the Baths of Titus. 

The Pope had given up the idea of having his tomb at St. Peter’s, and when Michel- 
angelo called to get some money he was told by a servant that the Pope could not see him. 
He immediately sold off all his goods and left Rome, writing to the Pope to that effect. The 
Pope’s messengers overtook him at Poggibonsi, but he refused to return, and went to 
Florence. Seven months afterwards, however, he was persuaded to go to the Pope at Bologna, 
because the Pope threatened to make war on Florence if Michelangelo was not returned to 
him. Michelangelo met the Pope at Bologna, was forgiven, modelled him, and cast his statue 
in bronze; after Julius II.’s death his heirs were constantly threatening lawsuits and 
taunting Michelangelo with dishonesty about the late Pope’s tomb, and this trouble hung over 
him like a pall and embittered his life, for he considered that his time for eight months and 
expenses were badly paid for by the sum he received, not to speak of his loss of reputation 
as an artist by producing nothing for so long a time. 

Pope Julius II. got him to design and paint the decorations on the vault of the Sistine 
Chapel, although Michelangelo said, “I am not a painter.” On the 20th May 1508 he had 
500 ducats on account, and when the time of beginning the work arrived he had his celebrated 
dispute with Bramante about the scaffold, and designed his own. Some part of the vault 
was uncovered on 1st November 1509; what was done of the decoration charmed and 
astonished the people, and had a wonderful effect on the artists of those days: even Rafiael 
immediately altered his style. Michelangelo had only five assistants, his old friend and 
fellow-pupil Granacci being one of them, but he seems to have quarrelled with them 
all. The area covered was ten thousand square feet, and there were 343 figures, some 
12 feet high, and the Prophets and Sibyls nearly 18 feet. It took about four and a half years 
to complete, as it is supposed to have been finished in October 1512. He got 3,000 ducats 
for it, whatever that may represent. The incomparable dignity, beauty, and originality of 
these figures are unique, but as architects we must regret that Michelangelo dwarfed the 
chapel by making his figures so gigantic, and I think the movement in the caryatids that 
carry the corbels and the violent action in the figures adorning the arc’s doubleaux are un- 
suitable to the severity of architectural forms, and also gave rise to the extravagant posings 
of the figures of Bernino and his followers. The Last Judgment, on one of the wall panels, is 
a work of later years. 

Although it is only important to you to know what Michelangelo did as an architect, it 
would be ridiculous not to speak of the great works he produced in the other fine arts of 
sculpture, painting, and poetry, because without knowing of these you can form no proper 
conception of his mighty genius, which may be considered unrivalled. 

We know hardly anything of his study of architecture, for we can scarcely call his 
sketching the scaffolding at Sta. Maria Novella studying architecture ; but it is hardly likely, 
when all the artists, more or less, studied and practised architecture, that he would not also 
try his hand at it. 

His sketch, made, it is believed, in 1513, for Julius II.’s tomb, shows no great mastery of 
architectural design, nor does his first sketch for the tombs of the Medici in the Sacristy of 
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San Lorenzo at Florence, supposed to have been made about 1520, when Giulio de’ Medici was 
cardinal. Poggio Bracciolini (born 1381, died 1459) discovered the Codex of Vitruvius at 
St. Gall in 1414, and it was printed in Rome between 1484 and 1492. The Humanists 
impressed the paramount importance of this book on architects until it began to dominate 
Italian imagination. We hear of Michelangelo borrowing a translation of Vitruvius, and asking 
about one being made for him (1532), and trusting entirely to it, as Alfonso of Arragon had 
done before at Naples, and we guess that it was about this time that the vestibule of the 
Laurentian Library was built. 

It is almost impossible to fix exact dates to any of Michelangelo’s work, but after the 
elevation of Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici to the Papacy under the title of Leo X., 11th March 
1513, Leo determined to employ Michelangelo to do his work, in spite of any previous 
engagements: the Medici had some claim on him, as he was brought up in their house and 
received a salary. When Leo X. visited Florence after his election as Pope he had a com- 
petition for finishing the front of San Lorenzo, and the new Sacristy in which the former 
Medici were laid. Michelangelo gained the competition, and had a model made by Baccio 
d’Agnolo in 1517. He says: ‘J feel it in me to make the facade of San Lorenzo such that 
it shall be the mirror of architecture and sculpture to all Italy.”” He made a contract for 
the figures in the Sacristy on the 19th January 1518. He was again sent to Carrara to pick 
out the blocks of marble and make roads for getting them shipped, and afterwards to Pietra 
Santa. It seems that the tombs of the Medici were begun about March 1520, and that the 
commission for these tombs came from Cardinal Giulio, and not from Leo X. Michelangelo 
altered Brunelleschi’s sacristy, and made a more ambitious cupola. 

In 1521 Michelangelo was making models for the tombs in the Sacristy, and got the commis- 
sion. Leo X. died 1st December 1521, and Adrian only reigned one year and eight months, and 
was succeeded by Giulio de’ Medici, under the title of Clement VII., on 9th November 1523. 
Michelangelo wrote to Clement VII. and said, ‘ Architecture is not my profession.” The 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo appears to have been walled and roofed in before the end of April 1524. 
The whole of the architecture and sculpture must have been finished at Pope Clement VII.’s 
death, the 23rd September 1534, or by the end of that year, for Michelangelo then left 
Florence, and never returned. This sacristy had a curious effect on me the first time I saw it, 
from its mixture of the dark stone of Florence with the white marble of Carrara, and from its 
architectural solecisms ; but on subsequent visits I cleared my mind of preconceived notions, 
and remained in it for a sufficient time to be gradually overcome by its sublimity and perfec- 
tion, and I know of no other modern interior of which this can be said. The interior of the 
Madeleine at Paris is very impressive, but nothing modern has struck me as being of such 
perfectly harmonious proportions as the Sacristy of San Lorenzo. One of the strings is 
ornamented with the forms of antique masks, and no two are alike. 

Cosimo de’ Medici had collected the finest manuscripts, rare books, and antiques his 
agents could discover and purchase, and this collection was greatly enlarged by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent after Constantinople was taken by Mahomed II. in 1453. When Lorenzo's son 
Giovanni was made Pope Leo X. he had this collection sent to his private villa at Rome. 

Clement VII., on his election to the Papacy in 1523, had the Laurentian Library 
sent back to Florence, and I believe Michelangelo built it and its vestibule, but left 
Florence before the structure was completed. When Michelangelo was very old, and 
was asked for drawings to complete it, he said he had forgotten all about it; but he sent a 
sketch from which the staircase was completed. The architecture is simply ridiculous, and 
the staircase not much better, but both are marked by Michelangelo’s characteristic power 


and originality. He is believed to have designed the three palaces of the Capitol—i.c. the 
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Museum, the Pal. dei Conservatori, and the Pal. del Senatore—but his sketches are supposed 
to’ have been carried out by Vignola and Giacomo della Porta. These palaces were praised by 
the late Charles Garnier. In addition to the palaces Michelangelo is said to have arranged 
the‘Piazza, and placed the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius in the middle ; he is said to 
have designed the crowning cornice of the Farnese Palace, and the top story of its cortile. 

In 1546 Antonio da San Gallo the younger died, and on Ist January 1547, just 
before he was seventy-two, Michelangelo was appointed architect to St. Peter’s for life, 
and he worked for nothing, having refused all offers of remuneration. It is very difficult 
to know exactly what Michelangelo did, but that we can partly see in Baron H. de 
Geymiuller’s work, and we know that Michelangelo endeavoured to carry out Bramante’s 
design ; but what part of the aisles and transept he did, and how much of the vaulting, we 
know not, because some of his work was pulled down by Carlo Maderno. We are only sure 
that he designed and built the drum and left a model of the dome copied from Brunelleschi’s 
dome of the cathedral at Florence. Brunelleschi had studied every dome he could see, and 
was always making models and experiments ; and the dome, too, was a pointed Gothic dome, 
with a very small lantern. Michelangelo made a sonnet to the dome of the cathedral at 
Florence. “ lam going to make your sister bigger, indeed, but not handsomer, than you.” * But 
the diameters given are the same, though St. Peter’s is a little higher, but both are less than the 
Pantheon at Rome by about three feet. Although a dome, it is not a simple thing to design. 
It may be roughly said that if the curve be a catenary, the fulness or straightness of the 
curve depends on the weight of the lantern. Wren, being a mathematician, knew this, and 
so carried his lantern on a cone and made the dome of wood. I recollect Savage, who built 
St. Luke’s at Chelsea, showing me the weighted clock-chains he had used to get the section 
and the abutments of his vaults. Ware says, ‘‘ Michelangelo was more fortunate in having 
Giacomo della Porta to build his dome than Bramante was in having Michelangelo.” But 
though Giacomo della Porta made Michelangelo’s dome more pointed, it has cracked, and is 
only now kept up by the seven chains that tie it in [fig. 7]. The Marquis Poleni, the mathe- 
matician, wrote a book on the dome of St. Peter’s, dedicated to Benedict XIV. and published 
in Padua a.p. 1748. Je were unlucky last year in losing our dear friend E. W. Tarn, the 
architect and mathematician, who would have found a pleasure in solving all these problems, 
However, the cracks in the buttresses of the drum and cracks elsewhere are very apparent, 
as I saw when I went up into the ball in 1898. 

We must give a just tribute to Michelangelo for his noble drum. We can hardly do so 
for the dome, which, as far as it goes, is Giacomo della Porta’s, though its shape was probably 
hampered by the respect paid to his predecessor's model. In architecture to choose a form 
that will not stand without the use of iron chains can hardly be looked upon as a merit. 

Michelangelo died 18th February 1564, leaving unequalled masterpieces in sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, and enriching his native language with poetry ; with the additional 
merit, in spite of his furious temper and parsimonious habits, of winning the admiration, 
if not the love, of one of the best, greatest, and most beautiful women of her day, Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara. 

Pirro Ligorio (1490-1580) was a Neapolitan painter and architect, and was appointed 
by Pope Paul LY. (Caraffa), Pope from 1555 to 1559, who was also a Neapolitan, with 
Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola, to relieve Michelangelo of some of his work, especially when it 
involved going up ladders, but they were not to interfere with his designs. Michelangelo died 
February 1564 and Ligorio got the post from Pope Pius 1V. in September 1564, in conjunction 

“To fard la tua sorella 


Pit grande gia 
Ma non pi bella.’ 
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with Vignola as joint architects (he or they having a salary of 300 ducats per annum). 
Ligorio designed the Porta Pia for Pius IV. or V., but Pius V. (Ghisleri, Pope from 1566 to 
1572) discharged him for altering, or proposing to alter, Michelangelo’s design and for 
saying that Michelangelo was in his second childhood. In 1566 he is said to have done 
work at the Villa 
Este at Tivoli. He 
settled at Ferrara by 
invitation of Alfonso 
II., the Duke of Fer- 
rara, Who paid him 
25 golden crowns a 
month as his archi- 
tect. He left a large 
number of illustra- 
tions of antique build- 
ings, said, however, 
to be very incorrect. 
‘Thirty-five volumes of 
hissketches were made 
for Queen Christina 
of Sweden. The late 
Ir. Middleton pub- 
lished some of his 
sketches,among which 
was the ancient Sen- 
ate House at Rome. 
Jacopo Barozzi da 
Vienola (1507-1573) 
lost his father when 
he was very young, 
and during his child- 
hood he was sent to 
Bologna to — study 
painting, but, not 
having much taste for 
painting, he took to 
the study of perspec- 
tive and architecture ; 
lie subsequently went 
to Rome, meaning to 





study painting, in FIG. 7.—THE DOME OF ST, PETER’s, SHOWING THE BANDS ROUND THE DOME AND DRUM, FROM POLEN 
the hope of being of 

assistance to his poor family. He made drawings for Jacopo Melighini of Ferrara, archi- 
tect to Paul III. At Rome there was a society of noblemen and gentlemen who met for 
the purpose of reading Vitruvius, among whom was Cervini (afterwards Pope Marcellus I1.), 
ud Vignola was employed to take measurements of all the Roman antiquities. Primaticcio 
came to Rome, and Vignola was employed by him to get models of the antique sculpture, 
which Primaticcio took back to France. Vignola accompanied him to France, and was 

I 
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employed in casting t tatues m the models and in architectural works. He is said 
to have made a design fo n France, but was principally engaged in perspective 
backgrounds for Primat t J fiinebleau. Hy returned to Bologna to conduet the 
works at San Petronio, | his } pal work there was a canal. He is said also to have 
built some palaces Bol the neighbourhood. Not beine satisfied with his 
remuneration for execut t] nal, Vignola went to Piacenza and designed a palace for 
r. L. Farne Se. is It l en pea Oo! Mic hi langvelo, Vienola did some work al the 
l'arnese Palace ; in fact ud toh profiled the great cornice for him. In 1550 Julius LL, 
who had been Legat B i. W lected Pope. On Vignola’s introduction by Vasari to the 
Pope he was wppon ted ¢ te his Holiness, and received from him the charee of the 
Aqua Vergine and of tl s at his vineyard. Before beginning anything the Pope 
obtained drawings fron \ hich elt consicde red and corrected by Michelangelo, and 
from these drawings \ ed inany rooms and halls. He also erected for the Pope 
5. Andrea Aposto e Molle. On the death of Julius Ill. (1555), and under 
Marcellus Il. and | L\ cted the celebrated Villa Caprarola, near Viterbo, on 
foundations laid by A lo da San Gallo the younger; aud when Ligorio was dismissed by 
Pius V., Vignola rema 5 hitect of St. Peter’s until his death; but the only works 
erected by him ther Ld be the iteral cup las. He is said to have finished the Porta 
del Popolo, begun by Michela . Giacomo della Porta was his pupil. He is also said to 
have done work at thi diste at Tivoli. The Manor House at Kelstone, near Bath, was 
built in 1587, it is sa ) € is hn of Vienola. [le is said to have been asked to 
examine and advise upon thi ty-two designs for the Escurial procured in Italy by Baron 
Martirano, and to have « lesign for a palace with the best parts of each design, 
which gained him n invitati ( Spain by the Spanish Government, but he declined on 
account of his age, uth, and duties at St. Peter’s: His treatment of rustications, and 
of door and window dressings, een pronounced unrivalled. He was attacked by fever in 
Rome, and, after six days’ illness, died on 7th July 1573, aged 66, and was buried in the Pantheon. 

Vignola is said to ha tt » books—one a treatise on the Rules of Practical 
Perspective, published at | el. ifter his death, and his work upon the Five Orders of 
Architecture. The last p L} rk olives the famous cornice of the l’arnese Palace. An 
edition of the last-named said to have been published in London in 1655. 

Giacomo della Porta worked under C. Solari (il Gobbo) as an ornamental plasterer ; he 
then studied archite ture le \ ola and l ctised at Rome, chiefly for Pope Gregory LL 
He was appointed by § chitect to St. Peter’s. He executed the dome, for which 
Michelangelo left a model to be built on his drum. He is said to have completed the 
dome in twe nty-ty , 600 perso} yvorkin continually on it by day ahd sometimes by 
might. He began it he 15th July 1588 and finished the dome on the 14th May 1590 and 
the lantern on the 16th A st 1590. He is said to have given a little more height to the dome, 
and he decorated its teriol th mosaic and did some of the marble pavement of the 
nave. He and Dome Font vho was the second architect, said to have been appointed 
by Sixtus V.) were both, wv Pp} , engaged on thi domine. 

D. lontana’s principal titl distinction was the removal of the obelisk from the circus 
of Caligula to th iont I st i ter’s, und F¢ ttin: It up in Its place. There n't in 
the model room of St. Pete ilels and drawings of the methods employed. There is a 
bronze liscript Oll ) | { Lo ! ise Ol the obe lisk, by order of the Pope, to this ettect ; 


Domenicus Fontana 
| Pago agri novocomensis 


rranstulit et erexit. 
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Sixtus V. employed Fontana in the erection of the other obelisks in the Piazza del Popolo. 
that of S. Maria Maggiore, and S. Giovanni Laterano. He is said also to have removed tli 
two colossal statues said to be Castor and Pollux and the famous bronze horses from the Baths 
of Constantine to the top of the stairs to the Capitol. Fontana also restored the columns 
of Trajan and Antoninus. He afterwards became architect to the King of Naples. He left a 
folio volume on the removal of the Vatican obelisk. It is said that Sixtus V. had the execu- 
tioner in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, when the obelisk was raised, and told Fontana he would 
have his head cut off if there were any accident ; it is said that Fontana had a horse ready 
ase of an accident, although he had taken 
every precaution to prevent it. and in spite of the story about wetting the rope there seems 
from the drawing to have been ample means of getting it up to its place. 


it every gate of Rome that he might escape in ¢ 


Giacomo della Porta was taken ill at the gate of S. Giovanni Laterano at Rome in 
1601 or 1604, and died, aged 65. 

Carlo Maderno, a Lombard architect (1556-1629), was born at Bossone, in the Comasco, 
and went to Rome in consequence of the position of his uncle, Domenico Fontana. His pro- 
fession was that of an ornamental plasterer, but from working with his uncle and studying 
his works he became an architect. He replaced his uncle on his death in 1607, and worked 
under ten popes, all of whom regarded him with favour. He is said to have built the Church 
of S. Maria sopra Minerva. His design for the front of St. Peter’s having been selected out 
of nine in competition, he was appointed architect to St. Peter’s on 5th November 1607 by 
Paul V., on the death of Giacomo della Porta and Domenico Fontana. 

In 1608 Maderno began the nave and aisles, changing the plan from a Greek into a 
Latin cross. The present front was approved on 18th July 1612, the narthex was roofed on 
12th December 1614, and the confession and the erypt made in 1607-1617. The Basilica of 
St. Peter’s was consecrated 18th November 1626 by Urban VIII. (Barberini). He enlarged the 
Palace of Monte Cavallo. In 1614 he removed a white marble Corinthian column from the 
ancient Temple of Peace, now ealled the Basilica of Maxentius, to the Piazza of S. Maria 
Maggiore, placing it on a pedestal and completing it by a cap, and putting on it a bronz 
tatue of the Virgin. He was sent to Perugia to divert the waters of the inundation from the 
River Chiana. On his return to Rome he was given the Order of the Golden Spur and a gold 
hain. He completed the Lancellotti Palace, he designed the Mattei di Giove Palace, and 
le began the Palazzo Barberini in 1624, and designed buildings at Castel Gandolfo for 
Urban VIII., and the fountains in front of St. Peter’s and the one in the Belvedere of 
the Vatican. He made many designs for buildings abroad: in fact, after his completion of 
St. Peter’s, he was much run after all through Europe. He got very infirm towards the 

tter part of his life and had to be carried to see his works. He died on 30th January 1629 
1630. All his designs, as far as I have seen them, appear to be extremely common 
lace. He was succeeded by Bernino as architect-in-chief of the Palace, with F. Borromini 
his assistant. 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernino (7th December 1598—28th November 1680) was the son of Peter 
rnino, a sculptor and painter, and his wife Angelica Galante, a Neapolitan, whom Peter 
irried when he was in Naples. On 7th December 1598, his son G. Lorenzo was born. The 


ther had returned to Rome and was in the service of Cardinal Farnese. At the age of eight. 


to the astonishment of everyone, Lorenzo carved a child’s head in marble. Young Bernino, 
though a child, admired the antique works at Rome and also the works of Michelangelo and 
laffael, and in order to study these great minds he was for three years locked in the Stanze of 
he Vatican from daylight to dark. A marble head which is in the church of S. Potenziana 
is done by him when he was scarcely ten years old. Pope Paul V., on hearing of this, 
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desired to see the boy, and when he was brought to him asked him in joke if he could draw a 
head in pen-and-ink. Lorenzo asked him whose head he wanted ; the Pope replied, “If it is 
so, you can do anything,” and told him to draw a head of St. Paul. Lorenzo did it in half an 
hour, so the Pope put him in charge of Cardinal Barberini, a great amateur and writer, and 
eave him both hands full of gold medals, and, turning to the Cardinal, said, ‘‘ Let us hope 
that the boy will become the Michelangelo of this age.’ But this, instead of making him 
conceited, only urged him to fresh exertion, and when he came of age he confessed that as yet 
he had never pleased himself. It happened one day that Annibal Caracci, with other 
virtuosi, came to St. Peter’s, when Annibal said, ‘‘ Believe me, he has yet to perfect himself ; 
but when he has such prodigious talent with such surroundings he has to make two masses 
proportionate to the vastness of this temple.” When Bernino was forty he saw some of his 
statues at Cardinal A. Barberini’s and broke out in these words: ‘‘ Oh, how little progress 
I have made in the art of sculpture in so long a course of years, when I know that I handled 
marble in this fashion when I was a child!” 

When Bernino was about fifteen he sculptured with his own hands a figure of S. Lorenzo 
upon the gridiron for Leoni Strozzi, which was put in his villa, and afterwards, for Cardinal 
Borghese, ‘‘Eneas carrying the old Anchises,’’ a figure rather bigger than life, so it is no wonder 
that the same Cardinal immediately ordered a statue of David, “not of less size than that 
by Michangelo,”’ in the act of slinging the stone in the front of the Philistine Giant. The 
same Cardinal ordered a group of ‘‘ Daphne and the Youthful Apollo,” as she was in the act of 
being transformed into a laurel. He also carved for the Cardinal a “‘ Rape of Proserpine.” 

About this time he began to apply himself closely to the study of architecture and 
painting, and for two years he remained devoted to painting. One of his great works 
was the set of four extraordinary columns of metal which support the baldachino with its 
top. Almost everyone knows the columns, for they are shown in one of Raffael’s cartoons ; 
they are abominable corkscrew columns ornamented by spiral flutings alternating with 
floral ornament and with composite capitals sustaining an entablature, with the top like 
the tester of a bedstead, and with little flaps that hang down all round it. For this work, 
which is like a bad piece of upholstery in bronze, the bronze casings of the bressummers 
and the bronze vault with silver enrichment at the Pantheon were melted. The baldachino 
is said to stand 95 feet to the summit of the cross, and 8,874 lbs. of bronze were used. 
What was not found at the Pantheon was bought by Urban VIII. at Venice. The cost of the 
gilding alone is said to have been 40,000 scudi, and the whole baldachino cost 100,000 
seudi. So much admiration did this piece of work create at the time, that a contemporary 
writer says: ‘ This stupendous work came to an end in the space of nine years, and then the 
Pope desired to recompense the artificer, but it appeared to him well first to hear what was 
the opinion of different persons of great dignity who had been called together for this purpose.” 
Many said many things ; to one it appeared that a chain of gold of the value of 500 ducats should 
be given to Bernino. This opinion was reported to the Pope, who, smiling, said: ‘‘ Bernino shall 
have the gold, and the chain shall be to him who gave this fine counsel;” and he gave 
to Bernino 10,000 seudi as well as some pensions, and to his two brothers canonries. 

Cardinal Richelieu never ceased pressing Cardinal Antonio Barberini to get Bernino to 
earve his bust, and when it was done Richelieu sent him a jewel of diamonds. In the year 
1644, the last year of the Pontificate of Urban VIILI., King Louis XIII. of France tried through 
Cardinal Mazzarino to persuade Bernino to come to France and stay, with an annual provision 
of 12,000 scudi, but Bernino declined. The Pope wanted to raise in the Piazza Navona a 
great obelisk brought by the Emperor Antoninus Caracalla, which had been for a long 
while buried at Capo di Bove. He wanted it to be a finish to a noble fountain, and made the 
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first architects in Rome send in designs, without giving any order to Bernino. It is hardly 
worth while wasting your time with an account of this ridiculous fountain, but the late 
Professor Donaldson used to dwell with great gusto on the Pope’s visit to the fountain with 
Bernino. 

In the year 1664, when King Louis XIV. was deliberating on enlarging with regal mag- 
nificence his Palace of the Louvre, he had had many designs sent in by his own architects, 
but, wishing to proceed according to his high taste, he wished to have the opinion of our artificer, 
and Bernino was written to by Colbert. Louis XIV. afterwards, in 1665, wrote to Cavalier 
Bernino, inviting him to come to France. Bernino did come to France and saw Perrault’s 
design, and at Paris Sir Christopher Wren saw Bernino and just looked at his sketch-book. 
sernino left Rome on the 25th April 1665, and on his arrival in France was treated with the 
same dignity that would have been shown to any king. He said very generously to Louis 
XIV. that he could not have anything better than Perrault’s design, and the King, who was 
not too liberal to his own architects, presented him with 20,000 crowns and an annual pen- 
sion for life of 2,000 more, as well as 500 crowns to his son Paul. He carved a colossus of 
Louis XIV. 

One of the things that Bernino did was the tomb of Urban VIII., with some simpering 
damsels sitting on each side of the sarcophagus, from which a skeleton with wings is flying 
out, and the Pope is seated on a pedestal above with his robes and mitre. He also carved 
a bust of Charles I. of England, Van Dyck’s portraits being lent him for the likeness. Some 
slight mention has been made of Bernino’s celebrated Doric colonnade round the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s for Pope Alexander VII. There are 320 columns, 4 feet 5}? inches diameter, but the 
frieze is without triglyphs. His Scala Regia to the Vatican is cleverly managed, but the 
architecture is very coarse. 

Bernino died on the 28th November 1680, about midnight, after fifteen days of fever. 
\fter his death his fortune was said to be 400,000 crowns, and Queen Christina of Sweden, 
who lived at Rome and was a great admirer of Bernino’s work, told the Pope that if anyone 
had served her as well as Bernino had served him she should have been ashamed for him to 
die so badly oft. 

Bernino’s fate should be a warning to all young artists. He was a very clever 
fellow, of great versatility and industry, but instead of emulating the achievements of 
lis great predecessors, he merely followed the level of the bad taste of his age. He got great 
applause, however, and wealth, but has now become a byword for bad taste and the extrava- 
vant poses of his figures. I never saw any of his pictures. A wit at Rome said of the statues 
of our Saviour and St. Peter by Bernino, or one of his school, on the Ponte Molle, that 
St. Peter is saying to our Saviour “ Entrez, Monsieur,” and our Saviour replies, “ Apres vous, 
Monsieur.” 

[ have given, as I promised, a slight sketch of all the architects actually engaged on 


St. Peter’s. 
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NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary. 


PHIs 


\ Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
P) ership R.AB.A., was held simultaneously 
in London and the provincial centres indicated 
below on the 5th and 6th ult. One hundred and 
eighty-eight candidates were admitted, and 87 
were exempted from sittine. The remaining 151 
were examined, with the following results : 


ed I ed Relegat 
Lond 74 ag 15 
b h 11 8 3 
b 10 g 3 
i 7 > } 
Leed 26 20 6 
[anchest 23 17 6 


[he following are the names of the successful 

candidates, together with those exempted, making 

a total of 151 newly registered Probationers :— 

ALLEN: William Litchfield; 48, Acacia Road, Regent’s 
] N.W. [M : Mr. Joseph Sawyer * 

ATWELL: Frank Leslie; 12, Wrottesley Road, Plum 
tead, S.J Vasters : Messrs. J. Oldrid Scott * «& 
C.h. B. King : 

AX TE? Herbert Joseph: 2, Rosebery 
| i, N. ‘Polytechnic Architectural School}. 

BARLOW: Charles Henry; 17, Road, 

V te) Mr. Robert Garnett}. 

BECK: John Jackson; Inveresk, Thorne Road, Doncastet 
Vast : Messrs. Athron & Beck). 

\lan Leslie ; 28, Harold Street, Brixton, S.W. 

I Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. *). 

BENSLYN: William Thomas; 29 Bath Row, Rounds 
Green, Oldbury, near Birmingham King Edward’s 


Terrace, Crouch 


Derby W idne 5 


BELCHER: 


school, Birmingham 
BERNTON-BENJAMIN: Horace Eugene ; 


Wil 


ton College, 


rON: Albert; 151, Main Street. Bingley Waster : 


bol 


Lbraham shar] 


BOL LTON Arthur ; 79, Commercial Street, Dundee, N.B. 
Wasters: Messrs. Charles Ower & Co.!), 
BRAMELD: Thomas; 26, Westeott Street, Hull [JJaster: 
Iv. John M. Dossor* 
BURROUGHS Jame Kdward Godtrey ; L5, 
Li l, Clifton, Bristol ‘Master: My. H. Dare 
CARNELLEY: Herbert; Southtield House, 
\ Gigeleswick School). 
CARVER: William; 390, City 
Me . Clare & Ross *). 
CHARLTON: Ernest Stewart; York Cottage, Tunbridge 
\\ WV Mr. C. H. Strange *). 
CHERKRY: Harold Griffith; 16, St. Peter's 
Alba Master: Mr. Percival C. Blow 
CHIPPINDALE: Clement; Lyndale, Harrogate 
Myr. T. E. Marshall). 

CHRISTI: Harold Hutton; 46, Gledstanes Road, West 
Kensington [St. Paul’s School, W. Kensington}. 
CLARK: Wilfred Thorp; Eversley, Haughton Road, 

Birehtields, Birmingham Vaster : Mr. John G. 
Dun ; 
CLARKE: Will 

Liverpool 
COCHKANE : 
Rathgar, Dublin 
COCKER: John; Oakwood, 
Vaster: My. J. T. Ashton). 


Manilla 
Bryan |. 
Barnsley, 


Road, K.C. Vasters : 


Street, St. 


Vaster : 


un Thomas; 1, Fairtield Crescent, Fairfield, 
Master: Mr. Ware 

Robert Hawkin; 17, Hiehfield 
Rathmines High School). 


Park Road, 


Road, 


Timperley 


THE 


COCKRILL: Gilbert Scott; 139, High Street, Gorleston, 
Great Yarmouth |East Anglian School}. 


COLLINS: Henry Richard; 11, Howell Road, Exeter 
Clifton College, Haslemere}. 
CONSTABLE: Arnold Sutherland; 4, South Parade, 


Stockstield-on-Tyne Master: Mr. John Walton 
Taylor * 

COOKE: William Henry Howard; Badbrook House, 
Stroud, Glos. | Master: Mr. V. O. Lawson). 


COOPER: Archibald; The Laurels, High Street, Rick 
mansworth [| Master: Mr. A. D. Watson *). 

DABBS: Frank Conrad Butteau ; 129, Clapton Common, 
N. [ Masters: Messrs. Still, Wheat, & Luker’}. 

DANIELL: George Francis Blackburne, B.A.Cantab ; 
19, Fopstone Road, S.W. { Master: Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A. *}. 

DAVIDSON : James Sylvar Butchart; Hazelhurst, Kings- 
wate, Aberdeen { Master: Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
ATS A. *}. 

DAVIS: Arthur Henry; 40, Ladbroke Grove, Kensington 
Park Gardens, W. [University College School}. 

DEAN: Francis Moorhouse; 15, Northanger Road, 
Streatham, S.W. ‘JJaster: Messrs. J. T. Wimperis * 
Arber *}. ‘ 

DITCHBURN: David William; 28, Ranelagh Road, 
Leytonstone, N.E. [Master : Mr. Philip A. Todd}. 

DOUGLAS: Alex. Houston; 232, Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale, W. [Master : Mr. E. W. Mountford *}. 

DOUGLASS: Andrew; Hepscott, Morpeth [JJaster: Mr. 
W. H. Knowles, F.S.A.*}. 

DRANSFIELD: Gordon Burdett; Longsight, 
Barnsley, Yorks | Wakefield Grammar School}. 

DUNCAN: William Tees; Ingle Nook, 376, Bury Road. 
Rochdale | Masters: Messrs. 8. Butterworth & Duncan’. 





Darton, 


DUNN: Alick; Beecheroft, Woodlands Road, Moseley 
Birmingham | Master: Myr. A. J. Dunn *}. 

EDMONDS; Eric; Stamford Grammar School, Lines. 
Stamford Grammar School. 

EDWARDS: Alfred Hewlett; 183, Hinckley Road, 


Leicester { Masters: Messrs. Draper & Walters). 

EDWARDS: Arthur Cecil Morris; Bank House, 
mansworth | Master: Mr. Arnold Mitchell *}. 

ENGLAND: Ernest Sugden; 55, Albert Road, Blackpool 

Vaster: Mr. E. Grubb}. 

iM THERINGTON-SMITH: Harry Launcelot, B.A.Oxon ; 
East Ella, Putney, S.W. [JJasters: Messrs. Read* & 
MacDonald *}. 

FAULKNER: Edward Willoughby Cole ; Ingleside, Fresh- 
tield, near Liverpool [University College, Liverpool). 

PEARN: Walter Granville; Clacton College, Clacton-on 
Sea [Clacton College). 

PIE LDING: Haworth ; Whalley House, Accrington, Lancs. 

Vasters: Messrs. Grimshaw & Cunliffe}. 

PITZ-ROY:; Algernon Hugh; Cliff Hill Villa, Cross Cliff 
Hill, Lineoln { Masters: Messrs. Watkins * & Son*’. 

POSTER: Frank Burwell; 4, Euston Place, Leamington 


Rick- 


Vaster: Mr. Fredric Foster}. 

FOX: Harold James; Teignmouth House, 8, Amhurst 
Park, Stamford Hill, N. [MJasters: Messrs. Ford,’ 
Son, & Burrows}. 

GARDNER: Donald Saunders; The College, Weston- 


uper-Mare (Masters: Messrs. S. J. Wilde & Fry). 

GOODCHILD: John Howard; Rosslyn, Haslemere Road, 
Crouch End, N. {[Master: Mr. J. Wallis Chapman... 

GRIBBON : Blakeley Rinder ; ¢/o Messrs. Chorley, Connon, 
& Chorley, 15, Park Row, Leeds [Masters: Messrs. 
Chorley,* Connon,* & Chorley *). 

GULLY: Arthur Hutton; Honingnest, St. Andrew’s Road, 
Bedford Masters: Messrs. C. E. Mallows* «& 
Grocock'. 

GUNSON: Reginald 
Manchester [Masters : 
Son}. 


Wilson; 230, Plymouth Grove, 
Messrs. W. Telford, Gunson, & 
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GWYTHER: 
Egham, Surrey 


Bertram Granville; R.1.E.C., Cooper’s Hill, 
Cooper's Hill). 


HANSON: George; 28, Southfield Square. Bradtord 
Masters: Messrs. Mawson & Hudson 
HEALEY: Francis Hurst; 145, Wilmer Road, Heaton, 


Bradford “Masters: Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey . 
HIGGS: James Hardwick ; 37, Lincoln Street, Leicester 
Master: Mr. A. E. Sawday *). 
HILL: Henry Houghton ; 148, Chatham Street, Liverpool] 
University College, Liverpool). 

HOBSON : Joseph Reginald ; Clevedon, Main 
Eltham ‘Cranleigh School. 
HORSFIELD: John Nixon, junior; 

Kingston-upon-Thames [Master: Mr. J. 
field). 
HUCKVALE: 

Huckvale 


Road, New 


11, Penrhyn Road, 
Nixon Hors 


William Henry; Tring ‘Master: Mr 





KIRK: Alastair Hope; The New Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, 68, Pall Mall, W. {JJaster: Mr. James Ran 
some ° 

JOLLIFFE: Frederick Richard; 2, Windsor Road, 
Penarth, Glam. { Master: Mr. J. Coates Carte 

JONES: Basil Wallace; The Lodge, Buckhurst Road, 
Bexhill [.Master: Mr. Frank H. Humphreys *’. 

JONES: George Howard; Ashdene, Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff “Taunton School . 

KELSEY: Leon de Barr; 23, Tregunter Road, South 
Kensington [St. Peter’s College, Westminster}. 

KENYON: Arthur William ; Crowley House, Upperthorpe, 
Sheflield [asters : Messrs. Hemsoll & Paterson 

KILLBY: Ashley Scarlett; 10, Aberdeen Park, Highbury 


Masters : Messrs. Wm. Reddall & Son). 

KILNER: Charles Kensington Garden 
Square, Bayswater, W. [.Vaster: Mr. Charles Fitzroy 
Doll *). 

LAMPSHIRE: Stanley James; 78, Fore Street, Devon 
port {Master: Mr. W. Maxwell Opie 

LANGHAM: Albert Arthur; 16, Pelham Road, Wimbledon, 


S.W. ‘Southend Technical Schoo 

LANGMAN: Herbert; 20, Shakespeare Street, Southport, 
Lanes. [ Master: Mr. F. P. Halsall *). 

LAYCOCK: Harry Brooksbank ; 17, Park View, Queen’s 
Park, Manchestei Vasters: Messrs. Moulds* «& 
Porritt. 

LAY: Harry George ; The Laurels, London Road, Welling 


Messrs. Talbot Brown* & Fisher). 
Jesstield Terrace, Leith [Masters : 
n Browne, A.R.S.A.). 

Street, Live rpool 


borough Masters : 

LINTON: Thomas; 7. 
Messrs. Peddie & Washingt 

LOWRY: James Henry; 42, Grove 
[ Vaster: Mr. James N. Crofts). 

MAFFEY: Percy John; 18, Park Road, Bellevue, South 
ampton Jartley School of Art}. 

MAJOR : Ernest Harry Norham; 1, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. | Master: Mr. Rowland Plumbe 

MARKWICK: Harold W.; H. M. Gun Wharf, Devonport 
Master: Mr. T. Rogers Kitsell 

MASON: Robert Hattrick; 12, Moss Grove, 
Cheshire [Liverpool Colleg 


Birkenhead, 


MATTHEWS: Frederick John; 42, Osbaldeston Road 
Clapton, N.E. | jlaste Mr. S. Barrett). 

MAULE: Montagu George St. John; Orchard House, 
Huntingdon Masters : Messi Macealiste: A 
Tench *}. 


Frank Charles ; Wocedburn, Canaan Lane, Edin 
burgh [ Master: Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. 
MILLS: Evan Holford ;: Gateway Chambers, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury | Master: Mr. H. Teather’. 
MILLS: Henry Graham Hunt; Tintern Lodge, 52, Claren 
don Road, Southsea ‘St. Helen’s College, Southsea). 
MILLWOOD: Alfred Mawson; 174, Castelnau, Barnes, 
Surrey [Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith). 


MILNES: Edward; 43, Lord Street, Rochdale | Collegiate 
School, St. Anne’ 


MEARS: 


on-the-Sea’. 
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MOBBS: Sydney Wilfrid; The Laurels, Oulton, Lowes 
toft [Fast Anglian School, Bury 


MORLEY ; Eric; 11, Park Drive, Heaton, Bradford, Yorks 


Master: Mr. W. J. Morley 
MULREADY: Paul William; 68, Dyne Road, Brondes- 
bury, N.W. [Masters : Messrs. Pugin & Pugi 


NEGUS: Frederick Turney; 14, Bedf 
Beds. [Mr. T. H. Bishop 
NEVELL: William Horace; 14, Church ¢ 
Alban’s, Herts ‘Master: My. Percival C. Blow]. 
NEWBOLD: George Edward Hanson; 3, Lewis 
Gainsborough | Master: Mr. E. F. G@ 
NORQUOY : James; 40, Manchestei 
Hardy, Manchester [Mr. J. Harold Fi 
O'CONNOR: Dominick Mary, B.A. & B.] in 
Portland Road, Southall ‘Queen’s College, Cork}. 
PARKINSON : Sidney 
Gravesend Modern School 
PEMBERTON: Guy; 12, Plough d Harrow Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham (Master: Mr. F. B. Osborn’ 
PETO: Gilbert Eyre; 8, Forester Road, Bath [Mast 
Mr. W. J. Willcox). 


Road, Chorlton-cum 


Stuart: 9. The Grove, Gravesend 


PHILLIPS: George Edward; 24, Bat Street, Car 
bridge {[ Master: Mr. T. D. Atkinso 

PIERCE: Arthur Patrick Hecto Au nd, N.Z.]; ¢e/o 
W. H. Serymgour, Esq., 13, Lov Court, E.¢ 
Master: Myr. W. H. Seryi 

POLEY: Albert Edwin; Willowbank, Hampt Hil 


Middlesex Master: Mr. FE. W. Poley 

QUIRKE : William Dathy ; 22, Oseney Crescent, Camden 
Road, N.W. ‘Master: Mr. J. G. Gibbins 

READ: Norman Loal; Park House, Westcote Drive, 
Leicester | Master: Mr. Stockdale H 

REBBECK: Arthur George Edward; Bridge Street, Frome, 
Somerset ‘Master: Myr. Henry Moors 

ROBERTS: Harry Jones; 48, New St t, Portmadoc 
Master: Mr. D. O. M. Roberts). 

ROBERTS: Robert George ; 32 Cartw 
caster [Master: Mr. A. G. Dalzel 

ROBINSON : Archibald Hurley ; 24, Soho 
worth, Birmingham | Masters: Mess O 
& Salt). 

ROYCE: Bernard: West Leigh Road, Leicester {Masts 
Mr. W. H. Simpson). 

RYLATT : Walter Puckering; Sculeoates House, Bev 
Road, Hull [Master : Mr. T. Beecroft At 

SHACKLETON: Harry 7, Redcliffe Street, Keighley 
Masters: Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden 

SHUTE: William Henry; 31, Clytha Squar 


Street, Don 


Mon. [ Masters: Messrs. Swash & B 
SMITH: Ernest Harry; 18, Ga Stre Leicestel 
Master: My. Arthur Wakerley 


SMITH: John Woodfield : 55, : rrace, 
Hampstead, N.W. [MJaster: Mr. J. McBeat 

SMYTHE: James Conran: 1, Anglesey Villas, Ford Park, 
Mutley, Plymouth [ Masters: Messrs. King* & L 

STEVENS: Robert George; Maycroft, Queer 
Avenue, Bromley, Kent [Alleyn’s School, Dulwich 

STEVENSON: Joseph Daniel; 2, Ne ls, Lynwood 
Road, Redhill [ Master: Mr. Reginald A. Crowley *}. 

STOCKTON: Russell; 27, Hamilton Street, Heaton Norris 
Stockport { Vaster: Mr. W. Swann 

STOKOE: Ralph; 12, The Oaks, Sunderland ‘High 
School, Sunderland 

STOWELL: Hugh Spencer; 65, Add | 
Croydon [ Master: Mr. H. W. Heatherington 

STRATTON: Perey Montagu; Quidhampton, Salisbury 
Vaster: Mr. Alfred C. Bothams 

TAYLOR: Laurence Walton; 9, Claremont Street, New 
castle-on-Tyne [ Master: Mr. Joh Walt Tayloi 

TEBBS: Charles Edward; 56, Dafforne Road, 
Tooting, S.W. Vast Me Middleton & 
Carde n 


ister}. 


Anne 
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TEMPEST: Frederick 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, 


Harpe) . 
TEMPLE: 


William; 12, 
Notts. 


Portland Street, 
(Master: Mr. Henry 


Rric Edward; Avenue Lodge, 5, Highview 


Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. [Masters : Messrs. Geo. 
Baines * & Son}. 
TERRELL: Claud a Beckett Romako; Judde House, 


Tonbridge, Kent [Tonbridge School}. 
THOMAS: Robin Audrey; Anglesey Hotel, Stokes Bay, 
Gosport (Master: Mr. Norman H. Atkins]. 
THOMPSON: Morris; 9, Regent Square, 
Masters: Messrs. Athron & Beck}. 
TRENCH: Gilbert Mackenzie; 187, Barry Road, Fast 
Dulwich, S.E. [ Master: Mr. Thomas Arnold *}. 
TRUELOVE: John Reginald; 24, Wostenholm Road, 
Sharrow, Sheftield [.Wasters: Messrs. Hall & Fenton). 
TUCKER: Richard Froude; Combe Lodge, Upper Ted- 
dington, Middlesex [ Master: Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.| 
TURNER: Jabez Tennyson; 27, Grove Road, Wanstead, 
Essex | Masters: Messrs. Barnes-Williams,* Ford* «& 
Griffin]. 
TURNER: 


Doncaster 


Horace George ; Myrtle, Avondale Road, South 
Croydon [Master: Mr. John W. Rhodes’. 
WADSLEY: Michael James; 27, Dover Street, Hull [Hull 
Grammar School}. 
WARREN : Percy Francis ; 
Road, Norwich 
Skipper. 
WATSON : 


Montpellier House, Clarendon 
Masters: Messrs. G. J.* & F. W. 


Alexander James; 159, Portland Road, 


Jesmond, Neweastle-on-Tyne Masters : Messrs. 
Cackett * & Burns-Dick}. 
WATSON: Bryan: 3, Rosella Place, North Shields 


Vaster: My. J. Walton Taylor *}. 

WHEATLY: Reginald Francis {B.A.Oxon]; Nettlestead, 
Bromley, Kent [Master : Mr. Leonard Stokes *}. 
WHITE: Howard Enstor; Teneritfe, Forest Road, Moseley, 
Masters: Messrs. Hipkiss & Stephens’. 
WHITE: Richard Wakeham; 31, Barthclomew Road, 
Kentish Town, N.W. [Upper Latymer School, 

Hammersmith). 

WHYTE: Alexander Hornby ; 63, Sinclair Road, Kensing- 
ton, W. [ Master: Mr. F. T. Baggallay *). 

WILCOCKSON : Tom Smeaton ; Glencoe House, Hasland, 
Chesterfield ‘Masters: Messrs. Rollinson & Son). 

WILKINSON : Leslie; Cyprus, New Southgate, N. 

Vaster: My. J. S. Gibson*’. 

WILLATT : Herbert Attenborough; 4, Pelham Road, 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham (Master: Mr. Watson 
Fothergill). 

WILLIAMS : Edward John ; B15, Aylestone 
Leicester 'Middle School, Leicester’. 

WILLS: John Ross; Dodbrooke, Littleover Hill, Derby 
Master: Mr. John Wills). 

WILLSON: Richard Horace ; St. Alban’s Lodge, Kingston- 
on-Thames { Master: Mr. A. M. Hudson}. 

WINDER: John Driver; 9, Bolingbroke Grove, Wands 
worth Common, S.W. [King’s School, Canterbury). 

WITH: Alfred Thomas; 98, Oaktield Road, Anerley, 
S.E. [ Master: Mr. W. J. Parker). 

WRIGHT: William Oswald; 9, Townley Street, More 

Lanes. [ Masters: Messrs. Austin * & Paley *). 

John Arthur; 87, Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, 

Vasters : Messrs. Treacher, Son, & Fisher). 


Birmingham 


Rioad, 


cambe, 
YELLS: 


S.E. 


) denotes members of the Institute, 


Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
Studentship R.I.B.A., was held simultaneously 
in London, Bristol, Leeds, and Manchester, on 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th ult., with the following 
results *: 





INTERMEDIATE— FINAL 


Number 
examined Passed Relegate:l 
London ; : ae. SB . 
Bristol ; ‘ ; 9 . 6 ; 4 
Leeds . , ; , 7 ; 3 4 
Manchester . 1] . 8 3 
7 15 34 


The following are the names of the passed can- 
didates given in order of merit as placed by the 
Board of Examiners :— 
SCOTT: Archibald {Probationer 
Terrace, Dennistoun, Glasgow 
Thos. Dykes & Robertson *}. 

CRICKMER : Courtenay Melville 
Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Aitchison *), 

ASMAN: Herbert Wilson [Probationer 1898} ; 
Terrace, Heaton, Bradford 
& Hudson . 

HOLDEN : Walter Frederick Clarke [Probationer 1809 
St. Paul’s Cottage, Hills Road, Cambridge {Masters : 
Messrs. MacAlister * & Tench *). 

BRIGHTIFF: Charles Henry [Probationer 
Argyle Road, Southampton. 

FREEMAN: Willie Josiah [Probationer 1900 
bine Terrace, Halifax {Masters : 
Fox . 

GILPIN: Archibald | Probationer 1899. ; 
Bristol Master: Mr. William Black.. 

HAMPSHIRE : Ernest Llewellyn [Probationer 1899) ; 97, 
Rye Hill Park, S.E. (Master: Mr. Ellis Marsland). 

COOK: Vincent Corbet [Probationer 1898 Himley 
Lodge, Penntields, Wolverhampton [Masters : Messrs 
Henman * & Cooper *}. 

\NDERSON : Douglas [Probationer 1898|; 7, South End 
Road, Hampstead [Master : Mr. G. Hornblower *). 
MUNDELL: Joseph Edward [Probationer 1899) ; Litton, 

Poole, Dorset | Master: My. H. F. I. Barnes). 

CLEVELAND: Charles Barry [Probationer 1899); ¢/o 
W. M. Faweett, Esq., 4, Trumpington Street, Cam- 
bridge [Master : Wm. Fawcett, M.A.*). 

tRACY: Bernard David [Probationer 1896} ; 


898); 6, Broompark 
Masters: Messrs. 


Probationer 1898 . 16, 
Master: Myr. A. 


30, Randall 
Masters: Messrs. Mawson 


1900 ; 80, 


; 23, Wood 
Messrs. Jackson «& 


178, Wells Road, 


13, Hunger- 


ford Road, Camden Road, N.W. [ Masters: Messrs. 
Gordon * & Gunton *). 
!AYLOR: Joseph Henry [Probationer 1899); Sir Walter 


St. John’s School, High Street, Battersea | Waster: 
Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison *’. 
WILCOCK: John [Probationer 1899]; 9, Leeds Road, 
Bradford, Yorks [ Master: Mr. William Wilcock’. 
MOSS: Charles Percy [Probationer 1897]; 58, Ashley 
Road, Crouch Hill, N. [Master: Mr. Henry Black- 
bourn *}, 
SLATER: Harold 
wich View, Preston 
Wolstenholme *. 

KOBINSON : Kenneth Duncan Stewart Probationer 
19011; 7, Carteret Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. [ Master: Mr. John Robinson}. 

HEATON: Charles Herbert | Probationer 1897); 54, Earl 
Street, Wigan [Masters: Messrs. Heaton, Ralph, & 
Heaton). 

CRABB: Henry Ralph [Probationer 1901); 5, Richmond 
Road, St. David’s, Exeter [i xeter School of Art}. 
COLTHURST: William Bunter [Probationer 1899) ; 

Northfield House, Taunton [Jaster: Mr. F. W. 
Roberts}. 
CRISFORD : 
* Escalonia,”’ 
HORROCKS : 
Silverdale 
Haworth . 


Probationer 1900); * Natosi,’’ Fish- 
Vasters: Messrs. Briggs * & 


Probatione) 1899) ; 
Mr. W. C. Field). 
1900); 11, 
Walter R. 


Robert 
Master: 
Probationer 

Master : Mr. 


Augustus 
Eastbourne 
Perey Aspden 
Road, Bolton 


AND 
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ELLIS: Edward Miller 
church Street, E.C. 

STRONG: Percy Ripley 
Road, Balham, S.W. 
Carden*}. 

SYKES: Frank (Probationer 
Greenheys, Manchester (aster: Mr. Stephen Shaw * 

BROOKER: Frederick George Probationer 1900); 
“Ingleside,” Elm Grove, Peckham Rye, S.E. ‘School 
of Architecture, Polytechnic, Regent Street}. 

CURTIS: William Thomas 1898}; Harble 


Probationer 1899 ; 18-10, Fen 
Master: Mr. Edward B. Ellis 
Probationer 1900); 28, Tunley 
Vasters: Messrs. Middleton * & 


1900|}; 16, Delhi Grove, 


Probatione) 


down, South Croxted Road, West Dulwich, 5$.E. 
Master: My. Durward Brown). 
KAINFORTH: Sydney Herbert [Probationer 1898); Briaa 


Gate, South Park, Lincoln [JJasters: Messrs. W.* & 
W. G. Watkins *’. 

JARVIS: John Weston |Probationer 1900 ; 
Alcester Road, Moseley, Birmingham 
IF. B. Osborn *). 

STONE: Henry Walcott (lrobationes 
Avenue, Taunton { Master: Mr. F. W. 

BROOKE: John Tallents Wynyard 


Essex Villa, 
Master: Mr. 
1900; 9, The 
Roberts |. 

Probationer 1898 ; 


The Hive, Bowdon, Cheshire Master: Mr. John 
brooke *}. 

COSWAY: Reginald Wentworth Alfred James §Proba 
tioner 1898]; 6, Engineers’ Quarters, H. M. Prison, 


Wandsworth {School of Arts and Crafts’. 
HARDING: Edward [Probationer 1898); 75, 
Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. (Master: Mr. C. 
Townsend *}, 
HOBSON: Florence Fulton [frobationer 1899; 6, Hope 
tield Avenue, Belfast (Master: Mr. J. St. J. Phillips * 


Arodent 
Harrison 


KENNEDY: Edwin Riddell ‘Probationer 1899 ; 3, Eas 
ton Terrace, Cliftonville, Belfast {Masters : Messrs. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch 

MADDOCK: Sydney [Probationer 1899); Main Street, 


Frodsham, Cheshire {Masters: Messrs. Wilson & 
Talbot. 

MORRIS: Leon [Probationer 1897]; 2, Rock Avenue, New 
Brompton, Kent “Master: Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A.*_. 

MURPHY : Bailey Scott [Probationer 1895]; c/o Messrs. 
Kinross & Tarbalton, 2, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh. 

OSBORNE: William Robert [Probationer 1899 Ivy 
leigh, The Drove, Swindon, Wilts {Master: Mr. H. 
Brakspear, F.S.A.*). 

OWEN: Frank Ifor Moran |Probationer 
ford Road, Waterloo, Liverpool [Master : 
Bower ° 

PENLINGTON: Stanley Hightield 
32, Fawcett Street, Sunderland 
Hedley ° 

SLADEN : Edward Randulph Probationer 1898) ; Bourne 
End, Bucks (Masters: Messrs. Truefitt * & Watson * 

SMITH: John Barlow (“Probationer 1898); 6, Spenser 
Road, Bedford | Masters: Messrs. C. E. Mallows* & 
Grocock ‘ 

THOMPSON: Charles Joseph | Probatione 
Earlstield Road, Wandsworth, S.W. Masters ° 
D, Cubitt, Nichol, Sons, & Chute 


The asterisk (*) denotes me 


1896); 24, Ox- 
Mr. Thomas 


Probationer 1899 


Master: Mr. H. T. D. 


1899}; 15, 
Messrs. 
of the Institute. 


nibers 


Final and Special. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 


for candidature as Associate R.IL.B.A., were held 
in London from the 15th to the 22nd ult. 


Sixty-three candidates were examined, and the 

following thirty-five passed, the others being 

relegated to their studies : 

ADSHEAD: Charles Thomas [Probationer 1804, Student 
1897]; Ingleside, Hazel Grove, near Stockport. 
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3, 5 Che following shows the number of failures in 
. each subject of the Final : 
I. Design . ; : on 
I] M ud Nn XC. ° Ls 
L807 Ill. Materials ‘ ; : 1] 
LV. Sani iol ; ; . 
} \ spec Nn ° ° l 
VI. Construction: Foundations, Walls, Mc. 11 
VII. Construction: lron and Steel Xe. ‘ 10 
nites Lhe cAshpile Prize.—On the recommendation 


ISO5 ol 1é Board of [Examiners the Council have 
decided to award this Prize to Mr. Charles Thomas 
Adshe ad Pr balione) LS94, St ident 1S97 ; he 
being the candidate who has most highly distin 
vuished himself in the Final Examinations held 
{ . during the current year. 

Ham] Special Prize.--On the recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners the Council have decided to 
award a Prize of Books of the value of £10 to 
Mr. F. Dare Clapham, in recognition of the merit 
displayed by him in his work at the Special 
0, S * Examination held last June. Mr. Clapham 

obtained the highest number of marks ever 
varded at the Final and Special Examinations. 
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THE BUSINESS MEETING, 2nn DEC. 
i The New Model By-laws for Rurai Districts 
: At the Business Meeting of Monday, the 2nd 
inst.. Mr. Lacy W. RiovGe [F’.., in aecordance 
106 with notice, moved the following resolution : 
That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desires to thank the Local Government 
Board for the issue of “ Model By-laws, LV. 
(Rural Districts).’”” While doing so the 

Royal Institute would urge on the Board 

; : the desirability of preparing a Model to 
enable Rural District Councils to regulate 
party-walls as distinct from external walls, 
900 a matter for which the Urban Model By- 
laws, to which the Board refer them, are 
not available. ‘The Institute grounds this 
on the belief that the existence of properly 
constructed party-walls has proved an 
895. 8 eflicient barrier to the spread of fire, and 
that it is undesirable that such protection 
sit should be withdrawn in places where it 

has already existed. 

Mr. Ringe said that it was not wholly, perhaps, upon 
of the Institute, but it was, at any rate, in 
onsonance with the action of the Institute that the Local 

moos Government Board had issued for use in rural districts a 

Model Code of By-laws of a much more simple characte) 
LS5 in that which had been adopted in some country 
prlere He was glad to find that in two, at any rate, of 

SO4 tl istricts with which he was acquainted the new 

\.W Model had been brought into use. With one exception 
the new Model furnished everything that was really neces- 

eal authorities to have in country places, and 

ay ven in small market towns. The only actual building 
Croydo1 ey tions were those which were supposed to affect 
health—viz. the concrete layer under a house, which in 
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the country was probably of much more importance 
than in a town; a damp course in the walls, which 
certainly not of less consequence in the country than 
na ~ and that the copings should be kept dry. 
here was, however, a very omission. Local 
authorities, if they adopted the Model, had no power to 
enforce the provision of a proper party-wall between 
adjoining tenements. Kyeryone would admit that the 
yarty-wall had been a far more efficient means of limiting 
the area and extent of fires than anything else. It would 
therefore be very regrettable if any country place which 
had previously been able to entorce the provision ot a 
party-wall should now be without that power. He hap- 
nened to be working at the town of Andover at the time 
when they introduced the by-laws, and it struck him that 
the by-laws were grossly absurd for a town which con 
isted of a central square and streets straggling out some 
considerable distance in different directions into the 
country. Yet they adopted these by-laws solid, just as 
they were presented to them by the Local Government 
Board. He now should hope that they would be glad to 
wlopt the new Model, and get rid of a vreat many quite 
innecessary restrictions on building. It happened that since 
this matter had been under discussion there had been a tire 
there. and one side of a street had been almost wholly 
consumed, from the fact that, the cottages being covered 
ith thatch, the tire spread from house to house. If such 
thing had happened after they had adopted less stringent 
by-laws, everybody would have blamed the authorities 
for adopting them. A town of that with streets 
fairly wide and party-walls between the houses, should be 
free from all serious risks of fire. He therefore asked the 
Institute to urge the Local Government Board to make 
vecial provision for the enactment of this by-law. As a 
itter of fact the party-wall enactment could not be 
ken out of the Urban Model, because in the latter 
party-walls and external walls were all mixed up to 
Another point was that with a view to thicken 
the walls and making the houses dryer and more 
infortable, it had been enacted, with regard to ex- 
ral walls in small houses of one or two stories, that 
eve should be one, or it may be two, stories a brick and 
uf thick. That was far as external walls 
it, but it was not necessary in the degree with 
ud to party-walls; one brick was quite sufficient 
kness for the party-walls of cottages in ordinary 
From that point of view, therefore, the scheme 
t the Local Government Board put forward in their 
\iemorandum — viz. that rural districts which wanted to 
further than their Model should take the by-laws out of 
Urban Model—fell through. He might add that a 
careful model of a party-wall by-law was presented 
the Local Government Board by the Institute which 
ould be wise for them to acee pt. 

Mr. H. D. Seannes-Woop [F’. the proposal, 
aid he should like to add a rider, viz. * That the 
ute requests the Local Government Board to promote 
Bill in Parliament to embody those sections of the 
don Building Act, 1894, which apply to ownership and 
dealing with party-walls, and make 
tions apply to the United Kingdom.” The moment 
ied opportune for them to press upon the Local 
vernment Board the urgent need that existed for 
itvinge the treatment of party-walls all over the United 
lom. If Mr. Ridge would allow him, he would move 

t his resolution be amended to that extent. 
Mir. RipGr agreed that both subjects might well go up 
ether from the Institute to the Board, but pointed out 
t the proposition which he had brought forward did 
equire legislation, whereas Mr. Searles-Wood’s pro 
sal did. He agreed with Mr. Searles-Wood that the 
l very badly. Anyone who 
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possessed from the existence of machinery by which the 
joint ownership in party-walls could be adjusted; and it 
was only right and proper to desire that the same advan 
should be extended throughout the country. 

(Mr. Joun Starer) suggesting the 

Searles-Wood bringing forward his 
proposal as a separate motion after Mr. Ridge’s resolution 
had been disposed of, Mr. Searles-Wood assented, and 
discussion on Mr. Ridge’s motion proceeded. 

Mr. Epwry T. Hawi [F.) suggested that in sending the 
resolution to the Local Government Board it would be 
wise to draw their attention to the draft by-law which th 
Institute had already laid before them in relation to party- 
walls, as the same ofticial might not have the two matters 
before him. 

Mr. Joun Hepp [F. with Mr. Hall that it 
would be advisable to represent what, in the opinion of 
the Institute, was a party-wall. It occurred to him that 
they should make up their minds as to whether a parapet 
should be carried above the roof. When the London 
Building Bill was before Parliament there was considerable 
opposition with regard to carrying the party-wall beyond 
the roof, and an attempt was made to get rid of that 
provision, It was only after very strenuous opposition on 
the part of the County Council, in which they had the 
ussistance of Captain Shaw, who was very much against 
abrogating that provision, that the carrying up of the 
parapet wall above the roof was insisted upon. He 
agreed that it was not desirable to put this before the 
Local Government Board in a very dogmatic manner, but 
allusion might be made to the manner in which the clause 
was drafted for the purposes of the Bill of 1894, and that 
would perhaps cover the whole question. 

Mr, Riper explained that the by-law drawn up by the 
Institute dealt with the question of the party-wall going 
through the roof. Where the houses were small, say only 
two stories high, it was felt that there was no necessity to 
carry the wall through the root. But where the buildings 
were large the expense of carrying the party-wall through 
became relatively trivial. If the roof of eithe 
adjoining the party-wall was not covered with in- 
combustible material, the wall was, in the Institute’s draft 
by-law, to be carried through the roof. This by-law had been 
carefully thought out by the Committee of the Institute. 

Mr. Samvent Kyicur [F’.|, referring to the town of 
Andover mentioned by Mr. Ridge, said that when he was 
there, not more than a month ago, he found that the old 
thatched houses had been nearly all rebuilt, or new houses 
built on their site, and that they had very properly adopted 
party-walls with parapets above the roofs. From his own 
experience he did not think that a party-wall between 
houses was efficacious unless it was carried above the roof 
at least a foot or 18 inches. About ten years ago in the 
North of London there was a fire in a row of eight or ten 
houses with shops, which unfortunately were not divided 
by parapets. The consequence was that the fire spread to 
tive or six houses, instead of being confined to one, as 
would probably have been the case had there been parapets 
between. The houses had party-walls, but they did not 
extend above the roof; consequently the flames passed 
through from rafter to rafter, as the wall could not be 
carried close up to the roof. He was heartily in agree 
ment with Mr. Ridge that this part of the enactment 
should be carried out. With respect to Mr. Searles 
Wood's suggestion, he could not help feeling that the 
enactment of the London Building Act 1894 was too 
searching, involving too much expense to adjoining owners, 
to be adopted without very much moditication in the rural 
districts. In London and in large towns the owners of 
property were able to contribute towards the expense of 
rebuilding the party-walls in sufficient thickness. But in 
rural districts, where property was small and the owners 
very poor, such an enactment as that in the London 
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Building Act with regard to party-walls would be found 
very onerous, and to involve considerable hardship in some 
cases. Take, for instance, a pair of cottages, one belonging 
to a man of very small means, where the party-structure 
was very insufficient, perhaps half wood: to apply the 
provisions of the Act to such an owner, and call upon him 
to contribute whether he had the money or not, would be 
a great hardship. Therefore he thought that the Institute 
ought not, without considerable ction, to advise a 
regulation of that kind to be carried out throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Gorpon SuitH [F’.] said he should like to draw atten 
tion to the fact that even if party-walls were required in 
these instances there was nothing to prevent an adjoining 
house, perhaps only two or three feet off, from taking fire 
from the already burning house. Again, was the party 
wall any use at all where the adjoining house was covered 
with thatch ? 

Mr. RipGre and Mr. Hau explained that both these 
points had been provided for in the draft by-law which had 
been submitted to the Board, and to which the attention 
of the Local Government Board might again be drawn. 

Mr. Leonarp Stokes [F’.. asked if they were going to 
recommend the parapet. 

Mr. Ripée replied that where the buil 
a certain size, and where the roofs of the 
perties or either of them were not « 
bustible material, there they did advis« 
otherwise. 

The Cuamman said that if the resolution were carried, 
the Secretary would send a covering note to the Local 
Government Board, referring them to the by-law on the 
matter which the Council had already submitted to the 
Board. 

The resolution was thereupon put d carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Searves-Woop [F’.., at the invitation of the Chai 
man, then brought forward his propos 
motion. The suggestion, he said, had already met with 
the approval of the Institute, and he thought that it met 
Mr. Knight’s point. What they particularly wanted to do 
was to deal with questions of ownership, and if that were 
settled it need not increase the expense atall. At the pre 
sent time it was an absolute 8 In the country the 
party-wall was the joint property of two individuals, and 
nothing could bring them together if they were not 
mutually inclined to agree. The wall might be in an 
absolutely ruinous condition, and yet neither party could 
touch it without the consent of the other. The resolution 
he wished to move was as follows 

“That this Institute requests the Local Government 
Board to promote a Bill in Parliament to embody those 
sections of the London Building Act 1894 which apply to 
ownership and the mode of dealing with party-walls, and 
make them apply to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Epwry T. Hari: Is that dealing with party-walls 
or interest in party-walls ? 

Mr. Sxantes-Woop : The interest in party-walls. 

Mr. Hess: That means outside London, I suppose 

Mr. Seartes-Woop; Yes, districts not covered by the 
London Building Act. 

Mr. GeorGe Exvkrncton [F’..) seconded the resolution. He 
said they ought clearly to understand that it was to apply 
everywhere outside London, because those difficulties, so 
far as his experience went, were more acute when they were 
dealing with the large provincial towns than in country 
places. Therefore, if they had to choose between th« 
urban authorities and the rural authorities, he should say 
that this provision was one that would more specially 
apply to urban authorities ; but he did not think that there 
was any reason, in the form in which Mr. Searles- Wood had 
moved it, why it should not apply to both urban authorities 
and rural authorities, 
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Mr. RivGe said that in the large boroughs of Hornsey, 
Croydon, Sutton, West Ham, and such places round 
London, where London practice prevailed, they had not 
the same facilities as they had in London for dealing 
with this joint ownership of the party-wall, which is in 
itself a very special thing. The owners were tenants in 
common. It was an odd thing that a request had never 
yet come up from the large provincial towns asking for 
such legislation. It had been remarkably successful in 
London, for that which was enacted in 1855 was practi- 
cally re-enacted in 1894. It would not have been so re- 
enacted if it had not been successful. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hawi, with reference to Mr. Knight's 
objection, said that the proposal would not of course 
preclude any friendly settlement between the adjoining 
owners. It would have the effect of getting a settlement 
between poor owners without dispute at all. Its great 
advantage was that it provided a machinery in the event 
of an impasse. When it was remembered that the owners 
of party-walls were the owners of undivided moieties, it 
would be seen that any machinery that would prevent an 
nipasse must be an advantage. 

Mr. Knicur said that he referred for the moment to 
really rural districts—to villages. He took it that the 
intention was that this should apply to all rural districts. 
But, of course, as to towns like Croydon or other towns 
in the country, the law which would apply to London 
would be equally applicable to them. He had had a very 
large experience of the country and rural districts, and he 
felt that the actual machinery of the London Building 
Act, if it was to be taken cut-and-dried out of the Act and 
put down as the operations which had to be gone through 
in country villages, would involve very unnecessary hard- 
ship and expense in cases where it would be very unde- 
sirable. Of course when an impasse occurred, as Mr. 
Searles-Wood observed, there was a way out of it. But, 
in his judgment, the sections of the London Building Act 
referred to would require very considerable modification 
from their present shape to make them available every- 
where. 

Mr. Seartes-Woop, answering Mr. Knight’s objection, 
pointed out that if one cottage was being built the by-laws 
as at present existing would come into force, and they 
would have to have a party-wall or an external wall. 
There would be no hardship at all. 

Mr. Wittiam Woopwarp [A.| thought that Mr. Hall 
had distinctly answered the objection raised, because in 
London, if the adjoining owner and the building owner 
chose to make arrangements themselves without calling 
into operation the paraphernalia of the Building Act 
applicable to party-walls, they could, and did, do so. 

The resolution, subject to such editing as might be 
necessary, was then put from the Chair and carried 
unanimously. 

‘* Institute Assessors.” 

At the same meeting Mr. Herbert W. Wiis 
A., in accordance with notice, brought forward 
the following motion :— 

“That in the interests of the Profession it 
would be advisable to have a list of ‘ Insti- 
tute Assessors’ drawn up, from whom the 
President would nominate, and that this 
list be from year to year revised.”’ 

Mr. Witus, having read his resolution, made a few 
remarks about competitions in general. A competition, 
he said, usually had its origin in a local body wanting to 
erect a certain building. The members of that local 
body probably in many cases had never come into con 
tact with architects before, but they wanted to get the 
best result possible. They were perfectly willing to pay 
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architect his fees, but they must first see by inviting 
competitive designs what was the best design that they 

uld get. In most cases he thought public bodies 
tended to carry out that intention as fairly as possible. 
rhere had been a great deal said against competitions on 
the ground that a large number of men wasted a great 
eal of time in competing; but those of them who were 
not overburdened with work were forced to waste time, as 
t was called, in some way or other, and the question was 
what way would in the end be most profitable to them. It 
tight be that a man likes to write a book, in which case 
there is all the uncertainty whether his book will sell and 
bring him any profit at all. Another may prefer to 
compete: it gives him practice in designing buildings, 
ind when he does get them to carry out he would 
probably be more competent for that practice. Be- 
cause a hundred men took part in a competition 

could not be said that every one of them had only 
one chance in a hundred. Among those men there 
were probably some who had had plenty of practice and 
were good designers, and they practically competed among 
themselves; the remainder were probably acquiring prac- 
tice, which would be useful to them later on. He could 
ee no harm in the institution of a competition ; as long as 
it was conducted fairly it must result, in most cases, in 
«ood both for the public body and for the profession, if the 
settlement was by means of an able and impartial adjudi- 
cation. One may put it that the man who competes hopes 
to make friends by means of his work, and that the man 
who does not compete hopes to get work by means of his 
friends. Probably many hoped to get work in both ways. 
He did not think at the present time that competitions 
failed—and he had heard of several instances of their 
failing—-from the lack of good designs sent in. More 
often they failed on account of the Assessor failing to 
elect one of the best designs sent in. Here he would sug- 
vest that competitions fell under two heads. There were 
competitions in which one unquestionably good design was 
ent in, which was clearly better than any other. But 
there were also competitions, of which he thought the 
recent competition for municipal buildings at Hereford 
was an instance, where half a dozen very good designs 
were sent in; and if any one of those designs had been 
chosen, he thought Hereford would have had good public 
ings. and no one would have had a right to blame 
the Assessor, although it might be said that a certain other 
design had points in its favour which the winning design 
had not. But in that case, as in some others, one, not 
of the best designs, but of the poorest designs, had been 
chosen, and that sort of thing brought up the question, 
and the all-important question, of the Assessor. He did 
not think that any Assessor could be expected to be 
infallible. But every Assessor ought to be able to pick out 
one of the best designs sent in, and the failure of 
the Assessor to do so proved that he had not the 
qualities which went to make a really competent Assessor. 
In his very able Presidential Address the President had 
referred to the absence of criticism of any of the competi- 
tions conducted under the Institute’s Assessors during his 
period of office. With regard to that he might say that 
many of them had reached an age, although they might 
be very young, at which they did not think it expedient to 
complain every time they had some just grounds for com- 
plaint. Again, most of them wished to help and not to 
hinder the purpose of the Institute, and they thought that 
by complaining very often they would be hindering the 
general good. With regard to several competitions which 





had been assessed by Assessors appointed by the President 
he might say that there had been a very great and some- 
what general feeling of dissatisfaction as to the result. 
The profession, he thought, could not express too much 


itude for the services rendered it by the Presidents of 
the Institute. They had all been men of unquestionable 
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ability, and it would be hard to find men who were willing 
to give up so much time to the public service; and he was 
perfectly certain that in everything touching the profession 
they had tried to do their very best for the interests of that 
profession, and in a very large measure they had succeeded. 
When, however, it came to a question such as the appoint- 
ment of an Assessor there must be occasions on which the 
President, however well he knew members of his profession 
and their qualifications for a special post, could not know 
quite as much about a certain man as perhaps some 
member of the Council of the Institute knew; and he 
thought it would both relieve the President of a great deal 
of very heavy responsibility, and would to a great extent 
lessen the chance that an inefficient Assessor would be 
selected, if every year the President and the Council in 
consultation would draw up a list of Assessors from whom 
the President should appoint during his term of office. If 
such an arrangement were come to it would be advan- 
tageous to the profession and to all of them. He had no 
doubt that, with regard to any special appointment which 
the President was inclined to make, and to which any 
Member of the Council might demur, when the President 
had heard the reason which the Council had for objecting, 
he would concur, and there would probably be no diseus- 
sion about it at all. He certainly thought that such a 
system would relieve the President of a great deal of very 
heavy responsibility and be to the general interest. 

Mr. J. 8. Gipson [A.| seconded the motion. In the 
first place, he said, it would tend very greatly to the con- 
fidence which members of the profession had in entering 
upon competitions if they knew that as a rule there was 
aw possibility of their work being fairly judged, and not of 
any serious miscarriage of justice, as had happened in the 
past. Of course, no matter what suggestions might be 
made in this direction, it would be impossible to guard 
against every evil of this nature ; but, as Mr. Wills had very 
justly pointed out, they ought to be able to guard against 
the appointment of an incompetent Assessor in whom the 
whole conduct and judgment of a very weighty competition 
were placed. He had, as a matter of fact, the arbitrament of 
perhaps several weeks’ work of his fellow-practitioners in 
his hands, and they ought to guard against the appoint- 
ment of a man who was unable to pick out one of the best 
designs. If they had a guarantee that even one of the 
best, not always the best, should be selected, it would be 
to the credit of the profession, and would prevent the 
erection of many buildings such as had been and were 
being erected in this country, which were of no credit to 
them as a profession. In the second place he did not 
think that it would in any way infringe upon the President’s 
position. No member of the Institute, he was sure, would 
wish to detract from his prestige in any shape or form; 
but it was also a wise thing to look upon this 
growth of the competitive system in a common-sense 
fashion. It was not now what it had been. It had grown 
very largely of late years, and he was glad to say it was 
much better conducted than it had been in former times ; 
and there were, he believed, hardly any public bodies of 
importance in this country but came to the Institute for 
help or guidance when they had important schemes on 
hand. It said a great deal for the Institute that it had 
made itself felt in that direction, and it would be wise if it 
took the opportunity of making itself felt still more in the 
future; and he believed that it could do so by recognising 
the fact that competitions were here amongst us, and it 
was no good bewailing the fact that too many men wasted 
their time and talent and money in sending in designs for 
all sorts of schemes. Competitions had. to be properly 
conducted, and if they were properly conducted they would 
redound to the credit of the profession. He believed that 
such a change as had been suggested by Mr. Wills would 
help in a very great measure to give them, as a body, a 
better standing; it would help the public bodies with 
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whom they had to deal, would give them better results. 
and would not in any way detract from the President of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Wiii1am Woopwarp 1.) asked if the procedure 
proposed by Mr. Wills was not that which was practically 
adopted at this moment in the Institute He took it 
that the President did not himself solely, and without 
consultation with the Council, nominate anyone to be the 
Assessor. Therefore, if that were so—as he anticipated it 
was, at all events he should like to hear it contradicted if 
it was not—there would not be much advantage in adopt 
ing Mr. Wills’s proposal. But if there was any meaning 
at all in the resolution it must mean that the President 
or that the President and Council, had in some instances 
appointed an Assessor who was not competent, or had not 
been found competent, to deal with the competition in 
hand. If that be so, yunds should have been 
urged as a reason for the new departure which Mr. Wills 
thought he was proposing, but which no doubt already 
existed. With regard to publishing a list, he did not see 
that much good would result from that, because no Pro 
vincial Committee would appoint an Assessor, even if he 
were on the list, unless they obtained some assurance that 
the men on that list were competent to deal, not only with 
competitions generally, but with the particular 
building wanted. He could not see that any good would 
result from the proposed list. What they should impress 
upon Assessors was the question of cost. If a man inten 
tionally or unintentionally produced a design which he 
knew perfectly well could not be carried out for the stipu 
lated sum, his work should be disqualified. If 
would only direct their attention first to the cost, and afte1 
that to the design, then done, and there 
would be no ground for fault-finding. 

Mr. Epwrs T. Haru [F.] said that 
Mr. Wills’s suggestion it was not that 
list of Assessors elected by the general 
Council of the Institute should mak 
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that list the President should nominate the Assessors. 

Mr. Wiits: That is so > pe riectiy 1 nt 

Mr. Epwin T. Hat That is not Mr. Woodward 
understands it, I think. 

Mr. Woopwarp: No; I understood that the list 


to be prepared, and that Committees would go to the Insti 
tute and select a man from that list. 

Mr. Epwry T. Hau said that he must confess that Mr. 
Wills’s arguments appeared to be sound ones, and a tribute 
was due to him for the non-personal way in which he had 
handled the subject. If such a list were prepared there 
could be President of the 
Institute; and if it would in any way command more 


no exception taken to it by any 





confidence in the profession generally to know that the 
opinions of thirty men sitting 1 the Council table had 
been taken as to the suitability of certain gentlemen fo 
Assessors, nothing but good could result from it. There 

fore he thought the corollary of this discussion should be 


that a motion should be made to refer this subject to the 
Council for their consideration. With reference to the 
point Mr. Woodward had touched upon, he 
frequently that there was to ittle care 
Assessors in respect of the essential conditions on which 
men entered into a competition. Mr. Woodward was quite 
right when he said that if a Town Hall was advertised to 
be built at a cost not to exceed 4#40,000, and somebody 
sent in a design costing £80,000, it should be right for the 
Assessor to rule that design out of the competition. Many 
of the complaints made had been on the ground that an 
Assessor had given place toa design which so far exceeded 
the limit of cost that it ought to be ruled out; for mani- 
festly, given a building of a certain siz man, if he had, 
say, £80,000 to play with, could frequently make a better 
or at least a more attractive building than a man who 
designed with only £40,000 to deal wit 


himself 
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Mr. Gorpon Suiru opposed the motion. He felt that no 
good could possibly result from tying the hands of the 
President or the Council to a limited number of Assessors. 
It was much better to leave the President, or the President 
and Council, absolutely unfettered in their selection. He 
could not help thinking that the President’s decision o1 
the President’s selection had been accused of impropriety 
n some way. 

Mr. Wits said that his observations were entirely 
general. His point was that, however much the President 
knew individually of the different members of the pro- 
fession, of course the President plus the Council must 
know more than the President alone, and that the pro 
fession should have the advantage of that collective know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Gorpon Surru: And the profession does have the 
advantage of that collective knowledge. 

Mr. Jonn Hess said that the motion appeared to bea 
motion of want of confidence in the President. {Mr. Wills: 
No, no.| If it meant anything it meant that. It must 
be remembered that outside bodies came to the President 
and asked his advice as representing, as they thought, the 
1ead of the profession. It would be a very injurious step 
to limit the discretion of the President. The President 
could, if he chose, consult his Council. He could make 
any inquiries he thought fit, and 1f he had any doubt he 
would always be careful to make such inquiries before he 
acted. It would weaken greatly the position of the Council 
if a vesolution of the kind which had been proposed were 
carried, and he hoped it would be negatived. 

Mr. H. V. Lancuesrer [4.] said he should like to combat 
the idea which had been expressed that the motion in any 
way constituted a vote of censure on the President. It 
simply concerned the general system. The motion was 
brought forward entirely in the interests of the Institute 
Why should they be hampered in their selection of a 
President by having to consider his capacity for being able 
to pick out Assessors for the various classes of buildings, 
the subject of competition? They wanted as President a 
man of broad views and of perhaps a spirited temperament, 
who would represent the profession in the best light before 
the world; that he should necessarily be combined with 
1 man who knew all about details, and where to put his 
finger upon the best Assessor for any particular compe- 
tition, seemed altogether an absurdity. The only reason 
for the was in order to make it a regular 
system that a number of men to act as Assessors should 
be selected by the Council, and that that list should be 
put at the President’s disposal, so that he could see ata 
glance who was the most suitable Assessor for any par- 
ticular competition, the list being from time to time 
revised. If such a system were adopted, it would free 
members from a certain anxiety in their selection of a 
President; they need not then concern themselves as to 
whether he was a good selector of Assessors. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [4.] said that he could not see that 
the motion contained the slightest suggestion of im 
propriety in the present President or any other President 
of the Institute. It would be an extremely good thing for 
the President if the resolution were carried, and for this 
eason, that people should not be invited or expected to 
apply to the President to appoint an Assessor, but that 
they should apply to the Institute as a corporate body, 
and not toa certain gentleman who occupied an honour 
able position in the Institute. Therefore he should sup 
port the resolution Mr. Wills had proposed. 

Mr. Lacy W. Riper hoped the resolution would not be 
Say what they would, it was a reflection on the 
action of their Presidents. If things were considered 
perfectly satisfactory there would have been no object in 
bringing forward this resolution. Apart from that, how 
ever, what he wanted to know was how they were going to 
make the proposed list, The amount of quarrelling there 
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would be over it appeared to him to be one of those things 
which it was almost impossible to realise, even by those 
who had served on the inner councils of the Institute, 
and he was perfectly certain that those who had not so 
served could not realise fora moment the jealousies which 
must arise if the resolution were attempted to be carried 
into effect. Again, there were new subjects coming up. 
If they had a list made by ballot, or made by the most 
skilful person they could think of to pick out skilled 
architects, it would probably omit the one man who knew 
something about the particular new subject that came up 
for competition ; then the President or the Council would 
be debarred from selecting the one man who ought to be 
the Assessor in a case of that sort. Therefore the list 
would have the most fatal result. With regard to the 
action of the President, everybody must know that the 
President of the Institute was a constitutional monarch, 
and in the performance of his duties as President he 
consulted with the officers by whom he was surrounded. 
It must not be supposed for one moment that every action 
of the President was a personal action and that he went 
entirely upon his own personal knowledge of the men 
whom he came across in his own practice in selecting an 
Assessor. Surely the President acted as any honourable 
man would do in that position, and made use of the 
knowledge which had accumulated in the inner recesses 
of the Institute in appointing Assessors. He was sure 
that those gentlemen who believed they would improve 
the position of competitors by the resolution proposed 
were under a delusion from which, if they passed it, they 
would soon wake up to find they were wrong. 

Mr. Aston Wens, A.R.A. [FJ], who rose at the 
invitation of the Chairman, said that Mr. Wills called 
upon him some time ago and mentioned that there was a 
feeling amongst many of the younger men with regard to 
the appointment of Assessors, and that he intended to 
movein the matter. He (Mr. Webb) told him he thought it 
was a very proper and fit thing that it should be discussed ; 
that the Institute existed for the purpose of discussing 
such matters. He remembered the time when there were 
no Assessors at all, and he remembered very well attend- 
ing at Mr. Cole Adams’s rooms nearly thirty years ago, 
when the young men of those days decided and solemnly 
bound themselves not to enter into any competition—a 
very serious thing for many of them to do—unless an 
Assessor was appointed. A memorial was then drawn up, 
and a very large number of signatures were attached to it, 
and Mr. Street presented it to the Institute, and asked 
them to forward the interests of the memorialists. That 
memorial led to an Assessor being appointed in almost all 
competitions, and in his view it had been of enormous 
advantage to young men who entered competitions, as he 
and others had had to do. Looking at the resolution now 
before them he could not think that it was intended in 
any way as a reflection on the President. But if it was 
the general feeling of the meeting that it might possibly 
be so looked upon, he should imagine that Mr. Wills would 
alter it to that extent. He was sure that if the Insti- 
tute was to be of real use, and members were to feel 
any genuine interest in it, they must allow those who 
felt aggrieved to come and speak it out in their 
meeting-room, as Mr. Wills had done, moderately and 
reasonably, and giving his reasons for it. After hear- 
ing what had been said, there seemed to be a feeling 
that if this resolution were passed it would be a reflec- 
tion on the President. He certainly should not join in 
anything that could possibly be considered in that light, 
and he did not think that anyone else, after the remarks 
which had been made, would wish to do so; and es he 
believed that the object of members who had brought the 
subject forward was to get the matter considered by the 
Council, might it not be a good thing for the Council 
themselves to consider whether any alteration could be 
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made? He confessed that he did not think it was alto- 
gether an unreasonable thing. It was about thirty years 
ago since Assessors were first appointed, and since then a 
gradual way of appointing them had grown up. Person- 
ally he did not think it would be advisable to take the 
responsibility off the President. That was the very thing 
they must try and keep on the President, a sense of respon- 
sibility for his acts. With a Committee there was no 
responsibility ; it could be shifted from one to the other. 
But on the other hand there might be some possible 
modification. The President himself, with the long ex- 
perience he had had, might be able to help them over the 
difficulty. He ventured to suggest that if the Chairman 
were to give an undertaking that this matter of the 
appointment of Assessors generally should be brought up 
and considered by the Council, perhaps then Mr. Wills, on 
the strength of that assurance, might see his way to with- 
draw his resolution. 

Mr. Writs said he wished strongly to negative the 
suggestion that in making this motion he had the least 
intention to reflect on the conduct of any President of the 
Institute, but his feeling was that the whole Council and 
the President together would know more about the 
qualifications of an Assessor than the President alone. If 
it was the fact that the President in all cases took the 
opinion of the Council he could not see that the resolution 
could in any way reflect upon the President, because it was 
simply putting his course of action into words. If, on the 
other hand, it was not the fact that in these matters he 
took the opinion of the whole Council, then, with every 
respect for the President and every disposition to believe 
in his fitness to choose Assessors, he could only say that 
it seemed to him that these were matters in which the 
utmost amount of information was necessary and advisable. 
If, however, it was the feeling of the meeting that this 
motion had better be withdrawn, and if at the same time 
the Chairman would assure them that this subject would 
be fully considered by the Council with a view to seeing 
whether any modifications could be made which would 
render the whole system of the appointment of Assessors 
more certain and more efficient than it was at present, he 
was perfectly willing to withdraw his motion. 

The Cuarrman said he could not help thinking that 
Mr. Wills’s arguments were not quite pertinent to his 
motion. The motion distinctly asked that a list of 
Assessors should be drawn up. His remarks, however, 
seemed to point out that it was desirable that the Council 
should, if possible, be associated with the President in any 
selection of Assessors. The two things did not seem to be 
quite the same. He should like to express his own app e- 
ciation of the extremely able way in which Mr. Wills had 
brought forward his motion, but he did not think that Mr. 
Wills and the members who supported him quite appreciated 
the difficulty which it would be to the Council, in comply- 
ing with the letter of his resolution, to draw up a list of 
Assessors which was to be revised from year to year. It 
seemed to him to be almost an impossibility. At the present 
time the President, or the President with the advice of the 
Council, had the whole body of the Fellows of the Institute to 
choose from; and it must be remembered that in any 
particular case they might have applications from country 
places far away from London to appoint Assessors. He 
did not think it would be possible to draw up a complete 
list of who would be agreeable to all the 
members of the profession, young and old, unless 
they had the whole list of the Institute before them. 
It must be remembered that an Assessor, however and 
whenever appointed, must, on his first appointment, be an 
Assessor for the first time ; it was not till the result of that 
Assessorship was known that they could say whether he 
was or was not a good man for the position, and it was 
perfectly impossible to say @ priori that Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Jones, or anybody else, would or would not be a good 
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Assessor. That seemed to him to be the flaw in Mr. 
Gibson’s argument. But with regard to the suggestion 
which had been made by Mr. Aston Webb, he, as Chair- 
man of the meeting, was perfectly willing to undertake 
that the Council would carefully consider the whole ques- 
tion of Assessorships, as to whether the present system was 
a desirable one; and if they were willing to leave it at 
that, he was certain the Council would agree that the 
matter should be carefully considered, so that the discus- 
sion might not turn out to be useless. 

Mr. Wills having intimated his wish to withdraw his 


motion, the Chairman said he would undertake that the 
whole question should come before the Council in the 
light of the remarks made that evening, and be thoroughly 


hrashed out. 


The President’s Opening Address: A Correction. 


The President desires to state that he has been 
informed that the reference in his late Presidential 
Address to a certain competition was not quite 
correct. It appears that any difficulty which arose 
was in consequence of the delay in sending off 
the altered conditions to the competitors, for which 
the Assessor was in no way to blame. 


Ripon Minster. 


Mr. Francis Bonn [H.4.] writes : 

In writing from memory in the JouRNAL for 
23rd November, I spoke of Augustinian Canons 
at Ripon. ‘They were, of course, seculars. I 
should like to add that the strongest proof of the 
influence of the design of Ripon is to be seen at 
Tynemouth, which is somewhat later in date, 
but still in the twelfth century. If the drawing 
of Tynemouth (restored) in Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
Lectures be consulted, it will be seen that the 
Tynemouth choir is reminiscent of the transi- 
tional work both of the nave and the choir at 
Ripon. 


The late Charles John Innocent [?’.). 


The death is announced of Mr. C. J. Innocent, 
of Sheffield, in his sixty-third year. Mr. Innocent 
was elected Associate in 1865, and Fellow in 1889. 
He was a Past-President of the Sheffield Society 
of Architects, and was sometime Member of the 
Institute Council. He served his articles with 
Messrs. Wightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of 
Sheffield, and remained with that firm as chief 
assistant until its dissolution in 1863, when he 
started practice on his own account. Mr. Innocent 
had a large general practice, was the architect of 
the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, and of several 
school buildings for the Sheffield School Board. 


(7? Dee. 1901 


REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 1500-1625. 


Early Renaissance Architecture in England. A Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625, for the Use of 
Students and others. By J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., 
Author of “ Architecture of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land.’’ With 87 collotype and other plates and 230 
illustrations in the tert. 80. Lond. 1901. Price £1 1s. 
B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holhorn.} 

The “‘modes”’ of Paris change scarcely more 
frequently than do the architectural fashions of 
England, and the few years that have elapsed 
since the publication of Mr. Gotch’s large work 
on the ‘‘ Renaissance ’’ have accordingly sufticed to 
effect a complete revolution in our architectural 
aims and aspirations. Hence the point of view 
of the practising architect in regard to this later 
and smaller book will naturally not be the same 
as it was towards theearlier. This on its appear- 
ance chimed in accurately with the mood of the 
moment, for picturesqueness was then essentially 
the dominant note. ‘To-day, on the other hand, 
we are all for dignity, and mullioned windows 
and irregular outlines have come, more or less, to 
be regarded as viewx jeu. It is an interesting 
problem whether the architect is altogether the 
master of his fate in this respect, or merely the 
humble slave of destiny ; but however this may be, 
and however strongly the stream of tendency may 
be bearing us, willing or unwilling, towards 
different ideals, we should, nevertheless, be grateful 
to Mr. Gotch for this fitting pendant to his earlier 
labours. 

Indeed, | am not sure that the air of detach- 
ment with which we are now able to follow him 
in this brief review of a momentous period in the 
history of English architecture does not actually 
enhance the charm of the book. We have been 
living latterly so much in the atmosphere of the 
Later Renaissance that already it is refreshing to 
turn from its formality and stiffness, its academical 
correctness, and its artificiality, to the vigorous 
if ungrammatical work of our Elizabethan ances- 
tors—to borrow an overworked simile, it is like 
stepping from the perfumed air of a ball-room out 
into the fresh breezes of a spring morning. 
Change being the one thing that can be predicted 
with certainty in the sphere of architecture, it may 
even be—who knows ? — that this handbook of Mr. 
Gotch’s, packed as it is with well-selected and 
seductive illustrations, may have arrived at the 
psychological moment to rekindle an old love, 
and send us back once more for inspiration to 
vernacular sources. For, after all, the Later 
Renaissance is English only by adoption. What- 
ever its merits, it is in fact only a variant of a 
cosmopolitan style, and it no more constitutes a 
national architecture than the curve of hat brim 
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and hang of trousers, which enable us so often to 
identify our fellow-countrymen abroad, make a 
national costume. On the other hand, at no time 
in our history was our architecture more typical 
of English sentiment and teeling than in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth; never was it 
more directly the natural, unrestricted outcome of 
climate and custom; and never, Dutch influence 
notwithstanding, was it more completely differ- 
entiated from that of the Continent, unless it be, 
perhaps, in the last stage of the Gothic imme- 
diately preceding. 

Had we been further removed from Europe, it 
is at least possible that the classic detail might 
have continued to reach us gradually, and so 
might have been, pari passu, assimilated without 
any radical upheaval of the old traditions, a 
really national style being thus ultimately deve- 
loped to meet the new needs then arising. The 
historian, however, has instead to trace the stern 
fight between native and foreign influences up to 
the final victory of the latter, and this Mr. Gotch 
has done most admirably, lightening our way, 
moreover, with a series of sketches, views, and 
drawings which have collectively only one fault, 
viz., that they are, perhaps, apt to give to the 
neophyte an unduly high opinion of the general 
artistic merit of the buildings of the period. For 
this, of course, he should be rather thanked than 
blamed. 

The evolution of the modern house plan from 
its medizval prototype is most interestingly traced, 
and in this respect it may almost be said that the 
book supplies a missing link in the chain of 
architectural history, while the fact that all the 
plans have been prepared to one uniform scale is 
only significant of the care which has been 
bestowed upon its production throughout. 

In discussing the house plan, the author justly 
lays stress upon the few sacrifices of common 
sense to architectural effect which we find in the 
buildings of the Elizabethans, and although he 
cannot at the same time resist contrasting in this 
respect the work of the Palladian school, he does 
not, either on this head or in regard to the 
debatable Thorpe drawings, descend from the 
realms of history to controversy. The superior 
pliancy of a mullioned treatment, as he points 
out, kept the Elizabethan builders above many 
temptations; and with the growing complexity of 
our modern requirements it may be questioned 
whether we are wise to throw away the freedom 
in planning such a style affords. That it is not 
incompatible with dignity, moreover, may be 
proved, if proof were needed, by many of the 
illustrations in this book, as well asin the author’s 
larger volumes, while the more humble the 
building the more burdensome the yoke of the 
sash-window becomes. That Mr. Gotch’s own 


sympathies are with the Early Renaissance is 





both natural and evident, that he would wish 
those of his readers to be with it too is probable 
enough, but he is nevertheless wisely content to 
set us thinking and to leave us to draw our own 
deductions. But if he is reticent in the text his 
illustrations are eloquent. Inigo Jones is a name 
to conjure with—particularly, let it be whispered, 
at the present moment. We may—we must— 
admire his genius, but in turning over the pages 
of this book it is impossible not to feel that with 
his importation of the fully developed Italian 
tenaissance was lost at once and for ever all 
hope of a truly national style. The change may, 
likely enough, have been inevitable, but viewed 
in the light of subsequent events, with the down- 
ward course of the succeeding centuries in our 
minds, there are few of us who will not yield the 
passing tribute of a sigh to the lost possibilities 
of English architecture ; and few of us, also, let it 
be added, who will not mentally thank Mr. Gotch 
for this sympathetic and lucid exposition of the 
fascinating period he has made his own by such 
enthusiastic study. 
A. C. Houston. 


BELL’S “ CATHEDRAL 


An Itinerary of the English Cathedrals for the Use of 
Travellers. Compiled by James G. Gilchrist ; revised 
and edited, with an introduction on Cathedral Architec- 
ture, by the Rev. T. Perkins. With 40 illustrations and 
a map. Price 1s. 6d. [Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
York Strect, Covent Garde n. | 


SERIES.” 


George 


This little book is an illustrated epitome of 
Messrs. Bell’s well-known ‘ Cathedral Series,’’ 
and might be described as the breviary of good 
“Church-doers.” Indeed, the preface tells us that, 
‘as originally written by Dr. Gilchrist, it was 
intended especially for visitors from the United 
States.” 

The English tourist, though in all probability 
he will not do the whole round of thirty churches 
in as many days, will nevertheless do well to take 
this guide for his companion when he sets out to 
visit even three or four of our cathedrals. 

Besides the photographic illustrations, the Rev. 
T. Perkins has given us a good architectural 
introduction with a typical cathedral plan, while 
a map and alphabetical table serve to make a 
complete and handy little work for quick refer- 
ence. 

To the various authors and to the publishers 
we must offer our congratulations and praise on 
the successful completion of this series, but we 
should by no means be forgetful of the fact that 
indirectly we owe the publication of one at least 
of the handbooks to those indefatigable and 
intelligent cousins of ours, “ the visitors from the 
United States.’ 

A. Maryon Watson. 
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II] ALEXANDER GEORGE ROBERTSON MACKENZIE 
R Probationer 1894, Student 1898, Qualified 1901 ° 


MINUTES, 


ERNEST GODFREY PAGE [ Qualified, Special Examina- 


At the Third Genera! Meeting (Business) of the Session PF 1901 
1901-1902, held Monday, 2nd Decembe 1901, at 8 p.m. . add aio t=: en ie Fees ar " ; 4 
Mr. John Slater, B.A.Lond.. 1 Deas P n the Chair ARTHUR ] Ic KU I robatione? 1895, Studé nt 1897, 


: : ; : Qualified 1901) (Blackpool). 
4 2 fellows eluding members of the ounce ones . . naire 
wae 3t Valiows (aviading 10 then f the Council) yours EDWARD PRYKE [Probationer 1894, Student 
and 19 Associates (including 3 membe of the Council), = 
the Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 18th Noveml 1897, Qualified 1901). 
a ee 1 held Monday, tet November EDGAR JOHN PULLAR [Probationer 1894, Student 
[p. 40], were taken as read, and signed correct. 98. Oualified 1! 

The decease was announced of Alfred Thomas Osmond , 1898, ite he 1901 = . 
Fion. Associate. elected 1882 “ARTHUR HENRY ROE [Probationer 1893, Student 

ge aga lar ng ea — 1897, Qualified 1901). 
various donations of books to the Library. a vote of thanks REGINALD BERTIE ROWELL [Probationer 1998, 
nes the denote Wis Passe db sa me rea Jalen te Student 1896, Qualified 1901 (Colchester). 
si ’ sata 2 ep ; CLEMENT STRETTON | Probationer 1898, Student 1900, 

Che results were announced of the Preliminary, Inter- aes / 

: . é - Qualified 1901) (Leicester). 
mediate, Final and Spe« Examinations held by the _ Angas asians ae F : . 
je 1 JOHN GEORGE WALKER [Probationer 1894, Student 

Institute in November. ion 1c 4 

The following candidates for membership in the various ESO, Qualified 900). 
Piacoa ne eager vats one im le VarloUS ~— RAYMOND CYRIL WRINCH [Probationer 1896, Student 
Sanna es Nien martes : ian ae 1898, Qualified 1901) (Ipswich). 


{s Frttows (8). 
As. Hon. ConreseonpInG MEMBERs (2). 


BASIL EDGAR BAILY (Nottingha . : 

JOHN BEGG [A. 1891, J Sg 1890. Ashpitel SENOR DON ENRIQUE MARIA REPULLES Y 
Prizemu 1891. J] Ved } s) 1894 VARGAS, President of the Central Society of Spanish 
(Bombay). _Arehite ets (Madrid). 

JOHN CASH. SENOR DON M. ALBERTO DE PALACIO (Madrid). 

HENRY EDWARD FARMER (W 

HENRI FAVARGER (Eevpt The Secretary announced that, by a resolution of the 

JOHN HARRY WOODALL HICKTON [ A. 1900) (Walsall). Council under By-law 20, the following gentlemen had 

FRANCIS EDWARD MASEY [S Vedallist 1887 ceased to be members of the Royal Institute—viz. Michael 
(Cape Town). Francis Cavanagh, Thomas Charles Agutter, William 

MATTHEW BURN PRICE (Pieter tzbure. Natal) Hodgen, James Crombie, William Nicholson Cumming, 

Edward Carrington Hanson, David William Kennedy, 
As Associates (30) John Thompson, and William Henry Wood. 

THOMAS WILSON ALDWINCKLE [Probationer 1894, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge [F.] having moved, and Mr. H. D. 

Student 1895, Qual fied 1901). Searle s-Wood ie seconded, it was, after discussion, 


HARRY ALLBERRY [ Qualified 1895) (Dublin). 

JOHN PERCIVAL BISHOP [Probat er 1896, Student 
1897, Qualified 1901 

CHARLES HENRY EDWARD BRIDGEN [Probatione 
1895, Student 1897, Qualified 1901), 

HENRY CAYLEY, M.A. Cantab. 'Probat er 1895, Stu- 
dent 1897, Que lified 1901 

FREDERICK DARE CLAPHAM Ou e Specva 
Examination 1901}, 


RESOLVED, that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desires to thank the Loeal Government Board for 
the issue of “* Model By-law s, IV. (Rural Districts).” 
While doing so the Royal Institute would urge on 
the Board the desirability of preparing a model to 
enable Rural District Councils to regulate party- 
walls as distinet from external walls, a matter 
for which the Urban Model-By-laws, to which the 
Board refer them, are not available. The Insti- 


TILLIAM BRUCE DAWSON [Q Special E : Sg : 
-— 1901 vi : tute grounds this on the belief that the existence 
menalo ‘ ° 
HARRY DABORN DAY [(Probat 1892. Student 1894. of properly constructed party-walls has proved an 
Ouaisfed 1901) (Godalmin efticient barrier to the spread of fire, and that it is 
A ed c rodaimu ) Re P ene ' et) Ss >» , - 
WILLIAM MACKERETH DEAN ] P , 1896. = sirable that “* h ap sagecena a, . with 
Student 1899, Qu tied 1901 drawn in places where it has already existed, 
LIONEL GORDON DETMAR (] 1896, Student Mr. H. PD. Searles-Wood [F.| having moved, and Mr, 
1899, Qualified 1901 George Elkington [F’.) seconded, it was, after discussion, 
TOM NORMAN DINWIDDY (J 1803, Stude : 5 ann ; 
se ? 95 Onal 11901 Resoivep, that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
Soo. Gabiiled Ls is las si ~ eee "tt 
LEONARD WILLIAM ENSOR [J ha TA0G: Sit tects urge ‘upon the Lo« al Government Board the 
dent 1900. Qualified 1901) (Sheftield desirability of promoting a Bill in Parliament to 
KENSINGTON GAMMELL (RP) 1895. Stade embody those sections of the London Building Act 


1894 which apply to ownership and the mode of 
dealing with party-wal's, and to make such sections 
apply to the whole of the United Kingdom. 


1897, Gualified 1901 


LEOLIN CHARLES GREGOR) l utioner 1895 


Student 1897, Qualified 1901 
CHARLES LLEWELLYN HALI tioner 1895, Mr. Herbert W. Wills [4.], seconded by Mr. J. S. Gibson 
Student 1896, Qualified 1901) (Blackburn). A.), having brought forward a motion, ‘That in the 
JOHN PERCY HALL (f tioner 1897, Student 1899, interests of the profession it would be advisable to have a 
Qualified 1901). list of ‘Institute Assessors’ drawn up, from whom the 
SIDNEY JOSEPH HALSE [{/ ut 1896, Student President would nominate, ard that this list be from year 
1809, Qualified 1901) (Canterbury) to year revised,’ the proposal was discussed, and eventu- 
CEORGE ROBINSON CUTHBERT HARDING [Pro ally withdrawn by Mr. Wills, the Chairman undertaking to 
bationer 1897, Stu tiso7, Qu 1901) (Lincoln). bring the matter before the Council with a view to the 
ABRAHAM HOLSTEAD [Probationer 1897, Student whole principle of the appointment of assessors in competi- 
1898, Qualified 1901} (Alnwick). tions receiving thorough consideration by them. 
EDWARD VINCENT KING er 1893, Student The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 





1895, Qualified 1901) (South Shields) at 9.40 p.m. 











